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Is It Possible to Teach Business Common Sense and Intelligence 
in Letter Writing? 


By Hubert A. Hagar, Gregg School, Chicago. 


HE answer to this question de- 
pends entirely upon the teacher, 
and the time devoted to the 
that a 


ithe student 
subject. It is needless to 


teacher who has had actual experience 


say 


as a stenographer or correspondent is a 
better teacher of correspondence than 
one who has had no such experience. 
You will all 
teacher in the high school has a decided 


acknowledge that the 
advantage over the teacher in the busi- 
ness college. As a rule, the high school 
has a longer term and business English 
and correspondence are made a part of 
the regular course. which every student 
is required to take. The students, as a 
body, are better classified, and further 
advanced in the study of English, so 
that no time is lost in the study of gram- 
mar, punctuation and spelling. Actual 
letter writing can thus be begun at once 
continued throughout the entire 
On the other hand, in the busi- 


and 

term. 
ness college we have students entering 
every day in the year from the grades, 
from the high schools, from the colleges 
and universities, and still others 
have not attended school of any kind for 


who 


lo, these many years! The average busi- 
ness college course is six monihs, and 
the work in Fnglish and correspondence 
is elective. Can anyone suggest a more 
difficult problem ? 
as business college teachers, to arouse 


It is up to us then, 


an interest in the subject, and show to 





the student the importance of the study 
of English and letter writing. 
Arrangement of Course 
When a student enters our school he 
is given an examination in English. If 
he shows by this examination that he 
has a fair knowledge of grammar, he 
is excused from the class until punctua- 
tion and letter writing are taken up; 
insist every student's 


then we upon 


joining the class. In the punctuation 
class we pay particular attention to the 
use of the comma and semicolon, illus- 
sentences taken 
are fol- 
lowed by numerous sentences from the 
the 


trating each rule by 


from business letters. These 
same source to be punctuated by 
student, after which he is required to 
select from his dictation book other ex- 
amples for each rule. 

We begin the work in correspondence 
by handing each student a letter to an- 
swer. These letters are written during 
the class period in order that the teach- 
er may offer suggestions while the stu- 
The letters are then 
few of 


dents are writing. 
collected and the next day a 
them are read and discussed in class. 
The most glaring errors of the others 
are listed and mentioned in class, and 
students are cautioned against a repeti- 
tion of similar errors. All papers are 


returned to the writer, with criticisms 


as to punctuation, spelling and arrange- 


ment. After a number of letters, such 
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as answers to inquiries, letters of intro- 
duction and application, have been writ- 
ten, we vary the work by distributing in 
the class at the close of the recitation 
slips of paper containing an outline of 
the letter to be written the next day, al- 
ways selecting subjects with which the 
student is familiar. It is a waste of time 
for the student to attempt to write a 
letter from [ have 
copied from one of our books on busi- 
ness correspondence. This is it: 
“Write a letter to Mr. Blank, express- 
ing your regret that, in one or two cases, 
instructions 
from the home office regarding individ- 


an outline such as 


cashiers have disregarded 


ual and total limits of 1906 advance ac- 
counts. Say that this is one of the most 
serious that a 
can make, and that a repetition will not 


transgressions cashier 
be tolerated by the company, etc.” 

What does the average student know, 
and how many teachers present know 
what is meant by “individual and total 
limits of 1906 advance accounts”? Why 
not instruct him to answer a letter of 
inquiry from a friend who has asked 
his advice about buying a typewriter, in- 
structing him to inform his friend as to 
the machine he uses, and what he con- 
siders some of its strong points, etc.? 

The Business Letter 

The business letter is not a piece of 
fiction to be drawn from the imagina- 
tion, so the student is never required to 
write about things that mean nothing to 
him. 

This work is begun in the theory de- 
partment, and continued throughout the 
entire course, and while not all students 
become polished letter writers, I am usu- 
ally able to see at least some improve- 
ment. 

While the most part of all work in 
correspondence should be original com- 


position, much can be accomplished in 
the advanced shorthand dictation classes 
by dictating for transcription well se- 
lected letters on simple subjects. As 
Franklin learned to write by copying 
the pages of the “Spectator,” so can the 
student learn to write good letters by 
taking dictation, 
As the stu- 


copying, from and 
transcribing good letters. 
dent is quick to imitate a good example, 
he will as quickly imitate a bad example. 
None of us hesitates to condemn as 
meaningless, trite and, many times, in- 
sincere and ungrammatical such expres- 
sions as “Your esteemed communication 
of the 6th inst. at 


carefully noted,” “Hoping to hear from 


‘ 


hand, and contents 
you soon, believe me, my dear sir, to be 
yours sincerely,” which appear in al- 
most every letter in some of our dicta- 
tion courses, yet we dictate them over 
and over, day after day. 
Why do we dictate them? 
says, “Well, we must acquaint the stu- 


Someone 
dent with these meaningless phrases 
as he will meet with them when he en- 
ters the business office.” Such reason- 
ing is entirely wrong. The up-to-date 
business man of today, more than ever 
before, demands that his letters be writ- 
ten in good, plain, and up-to-date Eng- 
lish, not that these letters may bring him 
any more money, but because, in the 
language of Mr. Hughes, “The rule is, 
the higher the culture the simpler the 
style and the plainer the speech; from 
which it would naturally follow that the 
more bombastic the style, and the more 
sesquipedalian the words, the lower the 
culture.” 

No man wants his letters to be held 
up as a mark of his low breeding and 
low culture. Every letter in our dicta- 
tion books should be a model; every let- 


ter should be brief, but clear and com- 




















plete; and first of all it should be writ- 
‘en in plain, every-day English. We 
‘ften find students who try, while writ- 
ing their letters, to display their knowl- 
edge by using big and high-sounding 
words and phrases. These letters al- 
ways remind me of the words of Richard 
(;rant White, who says: “The curse and 
the peril of language in this day, and 
narticularly in this country, is that it is 
at the mercy of men who, instead of 
heing content to use it well, according 
to their honest ignorance, use it ill, ac- 
cording to their affected knowledge; 
who, being vulgar, would seem elegant ; 
who, being empty, would seem full; 
who make up in pretence what they lack 
in reality; and whose little thoughts let 
off in enormous phrases, sound like fire- 
crackers in an empty barrel.” 
“‘Sense”’ the Dictation 


Students will make much better tran- 


scripts if they are encouraged to “sense” 
the dictation. Let them know that the 
letters you are reading mean something 
and are not a mere collection of words. 
However, many of the letters in our 
dictation books have reference to things 
that neither the teacher nor the student 
knows, nor can they be expected to 
know, anything about. Such _ letters, 
while they do not contribute much to 
the development of letter writing, have 
a value as dictation matter, in that they 
contain many terms peculiar to the re- 
spective businesses that the student 
should learn. He should be taught not 
only the proper shorthand outlines for 
these words, but their meaning as far 
as it is possible to do so in the school 
room. Then these words will not be 
strangers to him when they are dictated 
to him for the first time in the office. 
All letters intended to teach the student 
letter writing should be simple letters 
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on familiar subjects, such as letters of 
introduction, application, collection let- 
ters, letters ordering goods, form letters, 
etc. 

Special attention should be given to 
form and follow-up letters, which are 
common to all kinds of business. Then 
a student will not, when required to copy 
a form letter, direct all of his letters for 
the day to the man whose name appears 
on the copy, and write at the bottom of 
“Form No. 1,” “Form for 
etc. Every office 


each letter, 
out-of-town inquiries,” 
has its peculiar lines of correspondence 
that can be learned only in that partic- 
ular office, and consequently all that we 
as teachers can do is to teach the student 
correct forms of expression, to apply 
the principles learned in grammar to 
the writing of original letters that are 


common to all businesses. 
Common Errors 

A short time ago I tabulated the er- 
rors that I found in twenty-five letters 
composed by students, and those found 
in twenty-five letters that were tran- 
scribed from dictation. From the let- 
ters composed by the student I found: 

33 errors in grammar, 

36 errors in paragraphing, punctua- 
tion and capitalization, 

1 misspelled word, 

19 words incorrectly used, 

19 poorly constructed sentences. 


From the letters transcribed from 
notes I found: 

7 errors in grammar, 

46 errors in paragraphing, punctua- 


tion and capitalization, 

11 misspelled words, 

10 words incorrectly used. 

It will be seen from this table that 
before we can have good letter writers 
we must teach the fundamental prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric, punctua- 
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‘ion, capitalization and spelling. It 
very difficult to interest students in the 
study intelligently the rules of punctua- 


rounded by books written by authors 
who tell them that grammar is old- 


fashioned and out of date, and that a 
study of it is not necessary. 
Essential Qualifications 

The essential qualifications of a good 
letter writer are common sense and a 
good education in the English branches. 
Grammar alone will not make a letter 
writer. Often a college graduate does 
not make a 
may, indeed, be able to write correctly 


good correspondent. He 


and even elegantly, and yet fail to have 
developed those special attributes which 
form the equipment of the successful 
letter writer. On the other hand, the 
student whose education is limited, but 
who has tact, alertness oi mind, power 
of swift observation and comprehension 
nature 


knowledge of human 


from 


and a 


which is derived actual contact 
with the world, may surpass the college- 
bred man whose knowledge of men and 
affairs has been drawn from books alone. 

Quintilian held that grammar is the 
foundation of an education, and although 
nearly two thousand years have passed 
since he 


pronounced this opinion, it 


holds sound today. It is true there are 
many good writers of letters that know 
little or nothing of grammatical prin- 
reason 


ciples, but this is no why we 


should ignore the subject. It is only 
through grammatical spectacles that we 
can detect, and therefore avoid errors in 
Do not 


understand me to say that the student 


the construction of sentences. 


should be barred in his progress by be- 
ing compelled to learn and remember a 
thousand and one rules of technical 
grammar that amount to little, or prob- 


ably to nothing, but that the primary 





principles of grammar are absolutely 


necessary before the student can even 
study of grammar, when they are sur- 
tion and capitalization, and before he 
can construct the simplest of sentences 
and know that they are written in cor- 
rect English. 

Many of the text-books on commer- 
cial English, those whose authors have 
relegated grammar to the past, abound 
in expressions similar to these: “Prop- 
er nouns should begin with capital let- 
ters, “Words, phrases and clauses used 

with 
rather 


series should be separated 


“When an 


in a 
commas,” adjective 
than an adverb precedes a participle, the 
hyphen should be used,” “After prepo- 
sitions and transitive verbs the objective 
form of the pronoun is required.” As 
well tell the pupil that his opsonic index 
is below normal, and that his alkalinity 
must be increased that phagocytosis may 
take place with greater freedom, unless 
you teach him at the same time the sig- 
proper 
phrase, clause, adjec- 

That is nothing more 


nificance of the words noun, 
proper adjective, 
tive, participle, etc. 
or less than the teaching of grammar, 


and the kind that must be taught be- 


fore the student can write with any 
degree of correctness. 
itven though the stenographer does 


nothing but take his employer's dicta- 
tion, a knowledge of grammar and let- 
What bet- 
ter and plainer way is there to tell the 


ter writing is indispensable. 


student who has trouble with such words 
as favorable and favorably, provided and 
providing, lie and lay, than to tell him 
that favorable is an adjective, that fa- 
vorably is an adverb; that provided is a 
conjunction, providing a participle; that 
lay is a transitive verb, and that /ie is 
intransitive ? 


To attempt to teach correspondence 
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to students without a knowledge of 
grammar is the same as attempting to 
first 


teaching the principles of bookkeeping, 


teach higher accounting without 
or court reporting, without first study- 
ing the principles of shorthand. 

he importance of spelling and word 
study cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, especially in English, which often 
presents many different significations in 
the same word, 


In conclusion: Teach the student the 


fundamental principles of English gram- 
mar and forms of expression; see that 
his ideas on the subjects about which he 
writes are clear; teach him to use the 
shortest and words that say 
what he means; give him plenty of prac- 
tice, and properly criticise his work. 
It is said that letter writing is something 
a man must be born to it; 


plainest 





like poetry 
but the live, wide-awake, 
teacher ought to be able to bring about 
some improvement if he begins at the 


enthusiastic 


right end, 


read hefore the National Shorthand Teachers’ Association, at In- 


The Vagaries of Stenographers 


{The foregoing is a paper 
dianapolis, Dee. 30, 1908.] 
HE vagaries of stenographers are 


many, and the ones who devote 
their time to typewriting plays seem to 
be particularly eccentric in their work. 
We hear wails from lawyers and busi- 
that their written 
words be not so perverted, and if the 
mistakes that are made by these imag- 


ness men asking 


inative women in their copying of dia- 
logue in any way resemble the blun- 
ders that they make in briefs and con- 
tracts, then heaven grant us all pa- 
tience, and in time the same 
may send as our reward accuracy to 
the “typists.” In a modern play the 
dialogue is full of hackneyed phrases, 
where a deciphering of two words 
ought to lead to a correct guessing of 
the rest, yet mistakes like the follow- 
Instead 


source 


ing bob up every few pages. 
of “Just toss me my hat, will you?” we 
find: “Just toss me my rat, will you?” 
For “You're the luckiest fellow in the 
world,” “You're the !uckiest pillow in 
the world.” 

And then, to cap the climax and 
show what evasions stenographers are 





capable of, “Old families begin with 
heroes and end with roués and maiden 
aunts” is amazingly changed to “Old 
families begin with heroes and end 
with rows of maiden aunts.” Fancy 
dozens of the old ladies in camelhair 
shawls and hands crossed on reticules 
—regiments, rows upon rows of them 
—it is a quite stupendous picture. And 
yet just this sort of surprise awaits you 
on reading a play fresh from the type- 
writer. There is a grain of excite- 
ment about it, but it is almost too fear- 
ful to be pleasant. One does not like 
these Jacks in the Boxes to spring out 
from places one had thought so famil- 
iar. One asks unhappily: “How, how, 
how such obvious phrases go 
wrong?” In fact, one explodes with 
vexation and asks no end of things.— 
New York Sun. 


can 


Whenever children are inattentive 
and apparently take no interest in a 
lesson, the teacher should always look 


to himself for a reason.—Pestalozzi. 
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This Is What He Said 


ISS) CARLSON, her face con- 
M siderably flushed, jerked out the 
slide of her desk, placed her notebook 
aud pencils upon it with much emphasis, 
switched her skirts to the other side of 
her chair and sat down. 

The other occupants of the stenog- 
raphers’ room exchanged glances. It 
was Miss Conrad who spoke, approach- 
ing her subject with graceful tact. 

“What makes your face so_ red, 
Kitty?” she asked. 

“Red!” exploded Miss Carlson, 
“Well, I guess it is red. I guess vour 
face would be red, too, if you—. Oh, it 
makes me so mad! That little nine- 
spet!” 

“Gee! What’s hurtin’ you, Kit?” in- 
quired Miss O'Hara. “Has O’Brien 
been tryin’ to get funny again?” 

“O’Brien!” snorted Miss _ Carlson. 
“No. Mr. O’Brien is a gentleman, if he 
does act foolish sometimes. It was that 
new guy, Winthrop.” 

“The one that wears the necktie that 
looks like a garter snake?” asked Miss 
Dusenberry, taking a hand-glass from a 
drawer in her desk and regarding her re- 
flection therein criticé lly. 

“Yes, that’s the one. Well, he cer- 
tainly is the limit, and then some.” 

“What's the matter of him?” inquired 
Miss Jones mildly. “I think he’s real 
cute-lookin’.”’ 

“Cute-lookin’! With that beard!” ex- 
claimed Miss Hogan, scorn depicted in 


every feature. “Why, I never see him 
without I want to say ‘Ba-a-a!’ Cute- 
lookin’! He looks like a billy goat.” 
“Oh, cut it out, girls, and let Kit tell 
what he did,” commanded Miss ©’ Hara. 
“Did he ask you to tell him if he went 
too fast? That’s what the new ones 





gen'ly do, and like as not they can't dic- 
tate more'n fifteen words a minute.” 

“Naw,” replied Miss Carlson. “I 
wouldn't of minded that. Wait till | 
tell you.” 

She whirled her chair around to get a 
better command of her audience. “When 
| went in there,” she said, “he was nosin’ 
‘round in a lot of files, so I sat down 
and put my gum in my mouth and wait- 
ed for him to toon up. After a while 
he turns round kind of absent-minded, 
like he was thinkin’ about what he had 
for supper last night, and he remarks, 
‘Good maw-w-nin'!’ Just like that— 
‘Good maw-w-nin’.” ” 


“Land!” commented 


Miss Hogan. “It 
always did make me tired to hear a per- 
son say ‘good mawnin’,’ instid of ‘good 
mornin’,’ like other folks.” 

“IT think it sounds real classy,” mur- 
mured Miss Jones. But her words fell 
upon ears that heard not, for Miss Carl- 
son had resumed her narrative. 

“After he got started he went along 
all right, ‘ceptin’ for savin’ ‘lahst’ and 
‘pahst’ and all like that, till he come to 
a place where he says, ‘This matter 
seems to have fallen into an oculist’s 
desert food.’ 

“*Well, thinks I, ‘that certainly is a 
fierce bunch o° words to put in a letter.’ 
Still, I thought maybe ‘twas somethin’ 
they say out where he comes from—like 
we say a person don’t know no more’n 
Casey’s goat, or somethin’ jike that— 
and, anyway, I wouldn't ask him over, 
to save him, so I wrote it just like he 
said it—‘an oculist’s desert food.’ ” 

“What else could you do?” said Miss 
Hogan. “You gotta put down what a 
man says. If it ain’t right it’s his fault.” 

“It was a kind of a long letter,” con- 
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tinued Miss Carlson, “and when he got 
through he says, with a smile I guess he 
thought would tickle me to pieces : ‘Will 
vou please read that? 

“All right,’ | says, and I started in 
and I read along till | come to the place 
where he said that about the oculist’s 
desert food. 

“When I come to that he kind of sat 
up and leaned over, and he says, *Will 
you please repeat that lahst sentence 

“Tl read it back real slow and plain: 
‘This matter seems to have fallen into an 
oculist’s desert food.’ 

“Well, that chump gave a yell that 
liked to knocked me out my chair, and 
then he laughed like he’s goin’ to kill 
himself. 

“TI stood it for about a minute and 
then I says, just as sarcastic, “Excuse 
me, but, not bein’ able to see the joke, | 
guess you wont need me any longer.’ 
Then | picked up my pencils and my 
book and started out of the room. You 
bet 1 was sore. 

“He kind of straightened out his face 
then and he says: ‘Wait a minute, please. 
| ain't through vet.’ 

“I was too mad to sit down and I just 
stood there like a wooden Indian, waitin’ 
to see what he’s goin’ to say. 

‘| beg your pahdon,’ he says, kind 
of chokin’ to himself, ‘but the last sen- 
tence isn’t just what I said. I said in- 
nockuous dezwetood—i-n-n-o-c-u-o-u-s 
d-e-s-u-e-t-u-d-e.’ 

“Now, what do you know about that ? 

“Well, | fool stuff 
just like he spelled it, and then I looked 


wrote down the 
him in the eye and I says: ‘Maybe that’s 
what you thought you was sayin’, but | 
heard what you did say just as plain as 
day, and it’s just like I wrote it and just 
like I read it—an oculist’s desert food 
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and, land knows, its’ bad enough either 
way.’ 

“With that | sailed out of the room. 
I'm just a-goin’ to tell her’—referring 
to the head stenographer, who, it is need- 
less to say, was absent from the room 
during this recital—“that she needn't 
send me to him again, for | won't go. 


I'll throw up my job first. It’s an insult 
to a person's intelligence to send ‘em 
to a man like that.” 

“Well, anyway, vou give him what 


was comin’ to him, NWittie,” said Miss 
(Hara, approvingly. “That's one 


thing.” 
“[ sh’d say,” chorused the others, with 
the exception of Miss Jones, who was 


“Well, it 


thinking: sounded real swell, 
anvhow.” 

Miss Carlson pushed down her belt 
buckle vigorously and turned back to her 
machine, and when the head = stenog- 
rapher entered 2 moment later an edify- 
ing clatter of typewriters greeted her. 


—N. Y. Journal, 


Sayings of Lincoln 

This nation cannot live on injustice. 

Teach hope to all—despair to none. 

If | can learn God's will, I will do it. 

Let us have faith that right makes 
might. 

Important principles may and must 
be inflexible. 

Let the people know the truth, and 
the country is safe. 

I trust I shall be willing to de my 
duty, though it costs my life. 

You that 


things legally right are not 


must remember some 


morally 
right. 
The man and the dollar, but, in case 
of conflict, the man before the dollar. 
With public sentiment, nothing can 


fail: without it, nothing can succeed. 
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How Rosa Bonheur Got the Wild Horse—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery—Continued 


HERE are a great many familiar 
T faces missing from the Portrait 
Gallery this month—teachers from 
whom we have not been able to secure 
photographs. We should like to give a 
place on the list to every faithful sup- 
porter of the magazine, and regret 
these gaps, which we hope to fill at 
some future time. Those omitted from 


this month’s installment are as follow: 


Mrs. F. R. Chapman, Drake Busi- 
ness College, Newark, N. J. (30); 


Miss Ethel M. Graves, Haverhill Busi- 
ness College, Haverhill, Mass. (28); 
Mr. Nathaniel Sanders, whose club of 
27 subscriptions was sent in from the 
Eldorado County High School, Pla- 
cerville, Calif., but who is now teach- 
ing in the high school at Santa Maria, 
Calif.; Miss Eva Broyles, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 
W. Va. (26); Nellie Wright, 
Marion Business College, Marion, Ind. 
(26); Miss Melva Cave, Empire Busi- 
ness College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
(25): Miss Maude Hiett. Union High 
School, Santa Paula, Calif. (25); Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
(24): Miss Mary L. Cunningham, 
Cambridge English High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (24); Miss Mary Who- 
brey, Faducah-Central College, Padu- 
cah, Ky. (24); Miss Claudine V. Buck- 
man, Central Business School, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. (23); Miss Effie Blaisdell, 
Brandrup & Nettleton Business Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn. (23); Mr. E. R. 
Welch, Oil City Business College, Oil 
City, Pa. (23); Miss Ella G. Fraser, 
Bliss Business College, Flint, Mich. 
23); Miss Nellie B. Mills, Massey 
susiness College, Montgomery, Ala. 


(23); Mr. W. H. Williamson, Beloit 


Miss 


Business’ College, Beloit, Wis. (22); 
Miss Cora L. Ebersole, Seattle Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. (22); Mr. C. 
E. Gaydou, Gaydou’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Blair, Nebr. (22), and Miss Sarah 
I’. Wells, Worcester School of Com- 


merce, Worcester, Mass. (21). 


An apology is due to Miss Sterner, 
heading this month’s list. for the error 
through which her photograph was 
the November 


Even the most carefully-planned sys- 


omitted from gallery. 
tems are liable to a slip-up now and 
then, and in making out the honor list 
our subscription clerk slipped up on a 
club numbering as many as thirty-five 
subscriptions in Miss Sterner’s favor. 
mistake is 


Her indulgence for the 


asked. 





The Value of the Comma 


wis 
tarift 


one of 


Congress 
bill, 
the sections enumerated what 


was making a 


several years ago, 
articles should be admitted free of duty. 
Among the articles specified were all 
fruit-plants,” ete., meaning 


for 


experiment. 


“foreign 


plants imported transplanting, 


The 


rolling clerk, in copying the bill, acci- 


propagation or en- 


dentally changed the hyphen in the 


compound word, “fruit-plants,” to a 


comma, making it read “all foreign 


fruit, plants,” etc. As a result of this 
simple error, for a year, or until Con- 
gress could remedy the blunder, all the 
oranges, lemons, bananas, grapes and 
other foreign fruits were admitted free 
This little error cost the gov- 
$2,000,000, A 


of duty. 
than 


ernment not less 


pretty costly comma, that—E-rchange. 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 





ESTELLA M. STERNER HARRIETT KING ROBT. N. FAULKNER. RENA F. BENNETT. MINNIF A. NYSTROM. 
Wheeling, W. Va., 55 Berlin, Ont., 35 San Francisco, 30 Newark, N. J., 30 Streator, Hl 28 








4 
a 
IAS. W. HAWLEY A. T. DELBERT MRS. C. L. WEBER G. R. HALL, Ss. F. STOCKDALE 
Columbus, Ga., 28 Watertown, N. Y., 28 Denver, Colo., 28 Reaumont, Tex., 27 Waynesburg, Pa., 27 





2%; 
~—s.* 


— 


GERTIE L. COOPER FE. H. ARMSTRONG HAZEL HAZARD E. E. MAGOON W. S. PRITCHETT 
Bellingham, Wash., 26 Grass Valley, Cal., 26 Harvey, Ill., 25 * Rig Rapids, Mich., 25 Holton, Kan., 23 





MRS. C. H. BENSON PD. C. MeINTOSH ADOLPH MOHLER NETTIE M. HUFF A. VIRGINIA BARNUM 
Keokuk, Ia., 23 Dover, N. H., 22 Kewanee, Ill., 22 Kansas City, Mo., 21 Red Wing. Minn., 21 





; MRS. LORETTA M. 


W. H. GIVLER MINA ©. ENSLOW W. L. OHMERT JUDD J. A. KIRBY, 
Paris, Ill., 21 Oakland, Cal., 21 Milwaukee, 20 Zion City, Ill., 20 Hillsboro, O., 20 


a 


et FY 
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Present Day Opportunities 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 











The First Job 


N our January number we promised 
I to give some space this month to a 
discussion of “The First Job: How to 
Get It, and How to Keep It.” Suppose, 
then, we start off with a little story 
illustrating the convincing power of a 
strong belief in one’s own abilities— 
which is the first essential of the job- 
seeker. 

The boy who had walked into the 
office said to the merchant, “Say, 
mister, do you want a good thing?” 

“I certainly do! What is it, sonny?” 

“Me!” promptly spoke up the lad, 
and clinched the engagement right then 
and there. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
a confident bearing will result in your 
being taken on at your own valuation. 
Don’t, however, overdo it and get to 
swaggering, and don’t waste valuable 
time by talking all around your sub- 
ject. As Washington’s “Rules of Con- 
duct” put it—it is appropriate to quote 
Washington this month—‘Let your 
discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive.” Simply in- 
dicate, by a direct and _ businesslike 
manner, that you feel fully competent 
to discharge faithfully any service 
which may reasonably be demanded of 
you—also, when necessary, a few extra 
“stunts” which are not included in the 
bond. 

Remember that your prospective em- 
plover is a busy man, and so take time 


to think over the coming interview 
carefully before you leave home to 
keep your appointment with him. De- 
cide just what points are essential to 
bring out, and then run. over your 
statements several times beforehand, so 
that you may be able to express your- 
self clearly and briefly and avoid both- 
ering the interviewer with superfluous 
information. If you have had any prac- 
tical experience at all, make the most 
of it, but talk briefly and to the point. 
A well-expressed application is bound 
to prejudice the employer in your favor 
from the very start, and is surely de- 
serving of at least as much thought and 
preparation as a class recitation! Back 
this sort of application with an appear- 
ance which is neat and businesslike, 
and a manner confident and deferen- 
tial, and you are pretty sure of landing 
the position—on trial. 


“Making Good”’ 
And right there comes the real rub. 


For it is now up to you to make good 
your claim. The first few days will 
naturally be the hardest for you, and 
you should not feel that you are a 
hopeless failure if you go home even- 
ings tired and somewhat discouraged 
and a little less cock-sure than you 
were the first morning. Your employer 
is human and does not expect impossi- 
bilities. He has had to deal with many 
beginners in his time, and he knows 
that even a stenographer with extended 
business experience will find many new 
difficulties confronting here on coming 





as — 
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into a strange office—difficulties which 
must be met and overcome just as 
though she were a beginner. Often, 
indeed, the latter has an advantage 
from the fact that she has no old 
methods to forget before she is ready 
to adopt the ways of doing business 
which are in force in the new office. 
For every business has its own special 
ways of doing things, and until you are 
thoroughly familiar with the work and 
thus in a position to judge intelligently 
as to the best methods for accomplish- 
ing it quickly and accurately, your em- 
ployer will doubtless set a higher value 
on strict compliance with instructions 
than upon the most glowing personal 
initiative or the most wonderful 
genius for inventing “better ways.” 
The beginner, with his’ imperfect 
knowledge of the work, is bound to be 
short-sighted, and what may appear to 
him a quicker and more satisfactory 
method is very apt to prove incomplete 
and expensive in the end. 

At the end of your first day, ask 
leave to take home with you the book 
in which letter-press copies of the out- 
going correspondence are made; or, in 
case carbon copies are the rule of the 
office, devote any spare minutes you 
may find during the day to looking 
through the files, making notes of the 
technical terms and other expressions 
peculiar to the business. Construct 
spesialized outlines for these words and 
phrases, applving the Intersecting Prin- 
ciple freely; next day use these con- 
tractions in taking dictation. 

A Personal Allusion 

The writer well remembers her first 
stenographic “triumph.” Arriving at 
the scene of her ’prentice efforts five 
or ten minutes before the office was 
open, she sat on the stairs and cast 


about for a good contraction to repre- 
sent the words “Bituminized Fiber 
Conduit,” appearing in gold letters on 
the door. An easy outline was the three 
initials joined regularly, thus giving a 
form which was at once rapid and dis- 
tinctive. Naturally, the words occurred 
in the very first paragraph, and the 
dictator considerately waited until she 
should “get it down.” He _ explained 
later that he had contracted the habit 
of doing so because the new steno- 
graphers would invariably ask for the 
spelling and then take it down in long- 
hand. He was surprised and pleased 
to learn that the expression did not 
constitute a “slow down” sign to his 
new assistant, and even took the 
trouble to make a slight complimentary 
remark. In spite of its triviality, the 
little incident made a favorable impres- 
sion on the new employer, and left the 
pleasant glow of a first success with 
the new stenographer. And “that 
helped some,” as the Slang Dictionary 
says, to lighten the strain of the diff- 
cult first day. 

An important detail which should be 
attended to at the very first opportu- 
nity is a careful cleaning of the 
machine, and the oiling of those parts 
you have been taught to oil in school. 
After this the desk should be gone 
over to see that it is in spick-and-span 
condition and that there is a good sup- 
ply of letterheads, envelopes, carbon 
paper, etc., all within convenient reach. 

A Letter 

Several of the foregoing points are 
emphasized and some additional ones 
suggested in the following letter to 
this department which has been set in 
by Mr. W. J. Schmid, Portland, Ore- 
gon, in response to last month’s re- 
quest. He says: 
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The stenographer looking for a position has 
something to sell, like any merchant or manu- 
facturer. After all, most of our struggles are 
confined to buying or selling something. We 
want to get our share of this world’s goods, 
and when we sell our services it is a case of 
barter—so much for so much in return. The 
stenographer must give good measure, and if 
you who are looking for a position can convince 
your prospective employer that it is your in- 
tention to give value for value received, you 
have advanced a peg in his estimation. So keep 
in mind that you are selling your services, not 
merely getting a position for as high a salary 
as possible with as little equivalent service as 
possible. Also bear in mind that the more you 
have to sell, the better you will be able to real- 
ize on it. 

I need not mention at any great length the 
necessity of a good personal appearance. You 
ali know that no commercial traveler would 
venture forth to sell a bill of goods unshaven, 
with tousled hair and disreputable clothes. 

When you have located a desirable opening, 
stay by it until you know for certain that some- 
one else is filling the position. Even then it is 
well to keep close tab on the place, in an un- 
obtrusive way, because you can never tell 
whether your successful competitor will be sat- 
isfactory or not 

We wall assume that you have secured the 
position. The point now is not only to hold it, 
but to get started off on the right foot and keep 
going so that you can make yourself nearly in- 
dispensable. You can't do much the first few 
weeks except attend strictly to business and do 
what is outlined for you. It will take you 
nearly twice as long to complete a task the first 
few weeks you are there, as it will later on; 
so you will have to hustle. Now, it is my be- 
lief that it is easier to hold the position the first 
two or three weeks than it is during the next 
two or three months. At first, being new to the 
place, you will be shown a good deal of con- 
Then comes the time that will re- 
quire all your nerve and patience. You have 
suddenly found hundreds of things that need 
your attention, and your employer has found as 
many more for you. Your dictator loosens up 
and talks more rapidly. More duties are as- 
signed to you, and more results are expected of 
you. You will need a firm footing. Get pre- 
pared. If you can weather this period of stress, 
all will be well 

The stenographer who is afraid of a Lttle 
dust or oil belongs in a drawing-room, not an 
office, so don’t be afraid to grab the duster and 
finish where the janitor left off. It will not be 
mentioned, perhaps, but you may rest assured 
that it will not pass unnoticed. You will find 
also that there are few office duties that you 
cannot find a shorter and better method of 
doing, but it takes mental effort and study. 
Nothing pleases a manager more than to see 
more work done—more results—for the same 
expense account. Be alert. Nine-tenths of 
your success lies with you, and the other one- 
tenth can be traced quite a distance toward the 


sideration. 


same source. *k * x 


Several other very interesting and 
helpful letters have also been received, 


from them next 


and we wiil quote 


month and from others which we hope 
you readers are now preparing for us. 
Following out our promise, a year’s 
subscription to this magazine has been 
placed to the credit of Mr. Schmid. 
x * x 
“All things come to him who waits, 
but a choice collection may be acquired 
by going after them.” 


Examination Questions 
exaniination questions 
published in this last 
month evoked a good deal of interest, 


The set of 
department 


and a number of papers have been re- 


ceived from readers. These will be 


graded and returned as promptly as 
pressure of other matters will permit. 
The second set, covering the next six 
lessons, follows: 


1. How is the past tense of wordsigns shown? 
Give two examples. How indicate OR and ER 
after wordsigns? Two examples. 

2. Name seven hints for phrasing, with two 
illustrations of each rule. 

3. When is TO represented by T in phrases? 
Examples. 

4. When is do not represented by the sign for 
DeN? Four examples. 

5. State three rules for expressing R by the 
reversing principle. Two illustrations for each 
rule. 

6. How do we add §S to words ending with 
the reversed circle? Two examples. 

7. When is S written contrary to 
express R? Two examples. 

8. When is D omitted? 
T omitted? Examples. 

9. How are WAR and 
the beginning of words? 

10. Give a list of ten 
ovrission of medial R. 

11. Give seven rules for the 
vowels. Example for each. 

12. How do we express the affix LY? 
ALLY? INGS? ING? 

13. How is W expressed at the beginning of 
words? In the body of words? Examples for 
each. 

14. Write: $5, 5 
$500,000,000, 200, $4.50. 

15. Write one word illustrating each joined 
prefix. 

16. What is the limitation to the use of N 
and M as prefixes? Examples. 

17. Write the disjoined prefixes which have 
been presented up to this point. 

18. Write: yesterday, without, when, im- 
provement, work, correspondence, credit, client, 
acknowledge, principle, direct, desire, deliver, 
newspaper, occasion. 


rule to 
Examples. When is 
WOR represented at 
One example for each. 
words showing the 


omission of 


ILY? 


Ibs., $500, $500,000, 
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19. Write: Has been, that is to say, one of 
the most, as good as, whereas, sometime, how- 
ever, notwithstanding, whensoever, I do not see, 
I don’t know 

20. Write: Ascertain, admit, urge, murmur, 
serge, worse, circle, sort, surplus, fern, demand, 
swear, swore, sweep, doorway, nothing, equator, 
equal, inextricable, inexcusable, inconstant, 
recognize, expect, confident. 

; = © 

You must remember it isn’t only 
laying hold of a rope—you must go on 
pulling. —Mill on the Floss. 

As a great many of the papers sent 
to the editor of this department for 
criticism contain mistakes on words 
beginning with the prefixes per, pro, 
and pre, it might be well for all of you 
to master these simple rules: 

Per, pur—expressed by the blend Pr, 
except before T and D, where the re- 
versing principle is applied. 
the followine: 


7 Fas 
& (2G ee 


KEY.—Perjure, permission, perhaps, perse- 
cute, perfect, permanent, purport, purpose, pur- 
sue, perturb, pertain, perdition. 


Compare 
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Pro—expressed by the blend Pr ex- 
cept before K, T and D, where it is 
more convenient to insert the hook. 
(Note: We insert the hook in prose- 
cute and prominent to distinguish from 


persecute and permanent.) Compare: 


KEY.—Promotion, proceed, proscribe, process, 
prominent, prospect, profit, prosecu- 
protest, produce. 


progress, 
tion, procure, 


Pre—always written in full except in 
the word presume and its derivatives. 


Note the following: 
oC S>Ga—-¢ 


KEY.—Precede, prelude, prevent, prefer, pre 
eminent, precise, previous, prepare, presume, 
presumption, presumably, presumptive. 

x = 2 

The key to the Practice Plate which 
was published in these pages last 
month will be found among the keys 


to general plates in this issue. 





Success Defined 


BOSTON firm recently offered 
a prize for the best definition 


Bs 


of what constituted success. A Kan- 
sas woman was awarded the prize, and 
this was her answer: 

who has 


“THe has achieved success 


lived well, laughed often, and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of 
intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche, has 
accomplished his task; who has left the 
worid better than he found it, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem, 
or rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed 


to express it; who has always looked 


for the best in others and given the 


best he had; whose life was an inspira- 
tion; whose money a benediction.” 


“Now, Johnny,” asked the gentle- 
man who had kindly consented to 
teach the class, “what does this fas- 


cinating story of Jonah and the whale 
teach us?” 

“Tt teaches us,” said Johnny, whose 
father reads practical articles on prac- 
tical people, “That you can not keep a 
gcod man down,” 
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The Plate-Writing Competition 


S we hinted last month, this has 

been a most satisfactory com- 
petition, from many points of view. 
Nearly two hundred papers were re- 
ceived, among which were a_ goodly 
number from writers in foreign parts. 
The latter fact is especially gratifying 
as our trans-Atlantic friends have not 
hitherto entered into the magazine 
competitions to any appreciable extent, 
probably because of 
the length of time 
which must elapse be- 
tween the receipt of 
the magazine by them 
and of their answers 
by us. 

The fact that teach- 
ers were excluded 
from this competition 
encouraged even stu- 
dents who have been 
in school only three or 
four months to try for 
the prizes; the work 
of these beginners 
was uniformly credit- 
able. 

With so many excellent papers to 
grade, it was a little difficult to fix 
upon the winners, but after carefully 
taking into consideration both correct- 
ness of theory and beauty of style, we 
have awarded the first prize of $10.00 
to Miss Alma Schultz, a student at 
Mr. Jos. A. Bowers’ school, Pittsburg, 
Pa. The plate is reproduced herewith 
for comparison, as well as a_ photo- 
graph of Miss Schultz. Miss Schultz’ 
writing has the elements of an excep- 
tionally fine style, and we sincerely 
hope that she will persevere in prac- 
tice until she has brought it up to a 
high degree of perfection. 





MISS ALMA SCHULTZ 


Mr. Bowers writes us that Miss 
Schultz, who is but eighteen years of 
age, entered his night school on No- 
vember 11, 1907. The total aggregate 
of her attendance, which has been much 
interrupted by sickness, amounts to 





only nine months of night school—a 
very short term of study, as compared 
with day school records. In addition 
to her skill as an artistic writer of 
shorthand, M iss 
Schultz is also able to 
take dictation at high 
rates of speed, and 
gives excellent prom- 
ise of becoming an ex- 
ceptionally rapid 
writer. 

The second prize of 
$5.00 goes to Mr. Vil- 
lard Bithell. 2 vupil of 
Mr. C. W. Kitt when 
the latter was con- 
nected with the 
Heald-Dixon College 
of Oakland, Calif. Mr. 
Kitt, it will be remem- 
bered, was adjudged a 
prize in a similar competition last year. 
soth Mr. Bowers and Mr. Witt are en- 
thusiastic over the subject of shorthand 
penmanship, and have, succeeded in in- 
spiring their students with something 
of their own delight in well- 
rounded curves, accurately propor- 
tioned strokes, and a free, facile, for- 
ward-swinging movement. In fact, all 
of the specimens received were of an 
unusually high order of penmanship, 
thus pointing to the fact that increas- 
ing attention is being given in our 
schools to shorthand penmanship 


drills. 
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with our promise to 
any plates 


In accordance 
award special prizes to 
which should warrant it, we are send- 
ing fountain pens to Mr. A. J. Wright, 
Liverpool, England, and to Miss May 
Hays, Kansas City, Kansas, in recog- 
nition of the excellent papers they sub- 
mitted. 

The shorthand Miss 
trude Beers, instructor at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, is most credit- 
ably represented by a budget of eight 
students. 


class of Ger- 


plates written by various 
Unusually good is the work of Mary 
Daily and Jessie Gilbert, with only 
three months of study to their credit, 
and of D. V. Eastman, who has been 
studying for about six months. We 
hope later on to reproduce some speci- 
mens of shorthand written by these 
and other promising writers who took 
part in this competition. 


Other plates deserving special men- 
tion were sent in by Elsa C. Hotz, 
Chicago; Mrs. Adria L. Harrison, 
Stockton, Calif. (also a pupil of Mr. 
Kitt); Louise Miller, Fruitvale, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Grace Pueblo, Colo.; 
Libbie E. Strong, lil. ; 
Harriet Claus, Ruth A. Lundberg and 
Lina Bunnell, all pupils of Miss Rose 


Munroe, 
Springfield, 


Highland, Erie Business College, Erie, 


Pa.; Carroll H. Ivins, Washington, 
D. C.; J. A. Williams, Fort Omaha, 
Neb.; Inez C. Moore, a student at 


Spalding’s Commercial College, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Zink, 
with the Columbus Business College, 
Columbus, O.; H. Roberts, 
England; J. St. John Phillips, Belfast, 
Ireland (a student of Mr. 
Pitman’s Postal Course); A. 
London, England, and Lilian Stewart, 


Emma enrolled 
London, 


Guilbert 
Banwell, 


Grahamstown, South Africa. 





The Difference In Women 


\W© women glanced at the clock in 
Number 
breathless—evi- 


a big railway station: 
fat, red-faced, 
dently late for her train—with slipping, 


unmanageable bundles and a V-shaped 


One, 


wrinkle of worry between her eye- 
brows; Number Two, a placid, unhur- 
ried traveler, whose packages seemed 
to stay of themselves in the crook of 
her elbow. 

The sight of the clock affected them 
-anting and anxious, the 
clutching 


differently. 
red face made for the stairs: 
up her skirt behind and tripping over it 
in front she clambered out of view. 
Number Two stopped at the news- 
stand, chose a paper, deliberately took 
the elevator and passed through her 
train-gate at a composed and steady 


pace. Half a minute before the starter 


called “All aboard” she got into her 
car; cool and unflurried she politely 
asked: “Is this seat taken?” 

The occupant could not answer at 
once. What with heat and hurry and 
ill-adjusted bundles she had not much 
breath left for talking. She 
Number One! The pair had 


was the 
red face! 
been making the very same train! 

Number Two had three 
catch it, and she used up those minutes 


minutes to 


doing so, quietly and in comfort. 

Number One had the 
minutes, but she lost her head. grew 
fussy, half-killed herself getting there in 
sixty seconds with two minutes to spare 
and a season-ticket for heart-failure! 

Everybody has all the time there is. 
The only difference lies in how we usc 
it !—Ewchange. 


same three 
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The First Prize Plate 


By Miss Alma Schultz 
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(For key to these plates see Gregg Writer for September, page 32.) 
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The Second Prize Plate 


By Mr. Villard Bithell 
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Shorthand as a Stepping Stone to Success 


ROWN’S BUSINESS MAGA- 
ZINE for October contained an 
announcement of the appointment of 


Mr. Claude E. Guyant as Assistant 
(‘onsul General at Panama. We sub- 
sequently got in touch with Mr. Guy- 
ant and have received from him a 


very interesting account of how his 
knowledge of shorthand was a step- 
ping stone to this important position. 

Mr. Guyant 
ated from high 
at Decatur, III., 
of 
then attended Brown's 
at 


writes that he gradu- 
school 
at the 
and 


age sixteen, 


Business College 


Decatur for four 


months. His first po- 
sition was that of ste- 
nographer with the 
Millikin National 
Bank, which position 
held 1906, 


when, as says, “I 


he until 
he 
imagined I heard the 


Philippines calling, so 


[I went down to 

pringfield and took sn 
the Civil Service ex- 

amination for stenographer in the 


Philippine Service. In less than four 


weeks thereafter I received a tele- 
graphic offer of a position on the Isth- 
mus, and reported for duty here just a 
Mr. Guyant adds the 
following significant statement : 


“While employed in the Mill#kin Na- 


month later.” 





tional Bank, | kept working outside 
of office hours to increase my speed 
in shorthand and took special dictation 
at night in the Business College.” 
Since going to the Isthmus, Mr. 
Guyant has held several different po- 
sitions, acting as stenographer, private 
secretary, and clerk. Subsequently he 
was successful in securing an appoint- 
ment to his present berth. He con- 
cludes: “I am working now with the 
end in view of taking 
the Consular exami- 
nation in Washington 
can. 


That’s all there 


as soon as I 


* 


is to be told.” 


Such stories as 
these serve to en- 
courage and_= stimu- 


late other young men 


and young women 
just starting on the 
upward climb. Those 


who have blazed the 
way can lend a help- 
ing hand to the am- 
bitious beginner and 
can, passing 
their experience, render a real serv- 


GUYANT. 


by on 
ice to someone who perhaps may not 
be so fortunate and whose future suc- 
cess may turn on a word of encourage- 
ment. 

Let’s hear from more of our friends 
who have used shorthand as a step- 


ping stone to success! 

















Biber do ye know your own Blessedness; for to travel hopefully 


is a better thing than to arrive, and the True Success is to 


labor.---ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. ; 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard—Continued 
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Speed Philosophy—VI 


By J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Hand Movement 
A“ ING the many points discussed in 
connection with speed development, 
ie subject of “movement” has come in 
wr its full share. Whether it be called 


“muscular,” “finger,” “arm,” “com- 
bined,” or “hand” movement, it will be 
found that there is a well-marked simi- 
larity between these various movements 
when put into actual use by rapid short- 
hand writers. The discussion is due 
principally to a misconception of the 
movement that is used by various 
writers. 

lirst of all, the would-be reporter 
must have a natural position of the hand 
in holding the pen or pencil. This can 
be acquired very easily and in a short 
time by practicing some system of so- 
called “muscular movement” penman- 
ship in longhand. The _ skillful short- 
hand writers of to-day who have not 
studied any system of penmanship to ac- 
quire a natural position of the hand, have 
revertheless acquired, through one way 
or another, a position that is nearly in 
accord with the one stated, if it is not 
eatirely in accord with it. 

In the penmanship drills in these les- 
sons, under the heading “Plate 3,” will 
be found an explanation of a so-called 
“hand movement.” It will be well at 
this time to refer back to that paragraph. 

Pen or Pencil 

As to whether the pen or pencil is best 
for shorthand, the writer can only give 
the opinion that has been forced upon 
him as the result of experience and ex- 
periment. A_ final decision cannot be 
given on this subject, as there are many 
excellent authorities on each side of the 
question. Some who use both pen and 


pencil assert that a higher speed can be 
obtained with the pencil, and also that 
bolder, freer, and more graceful outlines 
are produced than with the pen. 

Now, as to the first assertion, there 
can be adduced the fact that there is a 
decided tendency, when writing with 
the pencil, to leave more space between 
the outlines—cultivating somewhat a 
sprawling style of writing. Approxi- 
mately this will average about in the 
ratio of six lines of pen notes to seven 
lines of pencil notes, which means that 
when using the pen the hand must travel 
over only six lines, as against seven of 
the pencil on the same matter. »/urther- 
more, it is necessary to bear harder on 
the pencil than on the pen. Notes made 
with a pen are clear-cut, neat, compact, 
and easy to read; notes made with a 
pencil are very often inaccurate in regard 
to standard length of characters, and are 
difficult to read. 

Fountain pens, however, are to be pre- 
ferred to the ordinary steel pens. A 
good fountain pen will rarely, if ever, 
fail one if it is properly cared for. A 
fountain pen with a medium fine point 
will usually be found well-suited to any 
hand and temperament, whereas the 
fine-pointed steel pen can be used suc- 
cessfully only by such writers as are 
either by nature or from experience able 
to control their nerves and to do short- 
hand reporting without becoming excited 
in the least possible degree. Persons 
with a nervous temperament will find a 
penholder with a large tip best suited to 
their hand. 

The practice of sharpening pencils at 
both ends is also advocated by some 
writers. This, however, has its draw- 
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backs; such as, the difficulty of carrying 
the pencils without breaking the points, 
and the habit of continually turning the 
pencil around in the hand in order to 
write with the other point, the writer 
fancying that the other end has a better 
point. Six pencils sharpened at one end 
are better than three sharpened at both 
ends; for it is just as easy to change pen- 
cils as it is to turn the pencil around in 
the hand. 
Notebooks 

It has been found best for various rea- 
sons to write shorthand in narrow col- 
umns; consequently the notebooks that 
are made in widths of about six inches 
should have a line ruled down the center, 
making two columns instead of one. The 
use of narrow columns will tend to keep 
the notes smaller, neater, and less sprawl- 
ing than when the writing is done across 
the entire width of a wide notebook. Of 
course, it will be necessary for the hand 
to move from line to line oftener than by 
the other method, but it must also be 
taken into consideration that the hand 
when moved only a short distance can 
be stopped quickly and accurately at the 
desired point. With a wide page, how- 
ever, the long sweep of the hand in pass- 
ing from the end of one line to the be- 
ginning of the next gives the hand too 
much momentum, thus making the stop 
extremely difficult and causing a longer 
delay before the hand is sufficiently un- 
der control to proceed with the first 
shorthand character on the new line. 

Briefly, then, there is very little to be 
said in favor of the wide columns as 
compared with the narrow, whereas for 
the narrow against the wide we may 
argue greater neatness and compactness 
of notes, increased legibility, and, there- 
fore, added speed, both in writing and 


transcribing. 


Although the custom prevails to rule 
notebooks with red ink, it is neverthe- 
less an incontrovertible fact that red 
rulings are much more fatiguing to the 
eyes than blue. It would be a welcome 
improvement if notebooks were ruled 
with very light blue lines. 

Phonograph Dictation 

For the purpose of getting up speed, 
the phonograph is unsurpassed. In many 
ways it is more desirable than a living 
dictator. For instance, there is no slack- 
ening of speed to accommodate the 
writer; there is no repetition in order to 
give the questioner a chance to catch up; 
the speed per minute is accurately known, 
and can be increased by degrees to suit 
the writer; and, besides, the phonograph 
never gets tired, hoarse, or sick, and is 
never called away on other business. 

At present there are various outfits for 
this purpose, but some of the dictation 
records that are now on the market are 
very unsatisfactory. Records can be made 
by the student himself, and that at a nom- 
inal cost, as the blanks for this purpose 
are sold at a very low price. Further- 
more, these home-made records, if prop- 
erly made, give better results than many 
of those that are now on the market. 

A phonograph fitted up with a horn, 
whether large or small, is not satisfac- 
tory for dictation purposes. Ear tubes 
give very good results, and those having 
the cup-shaped fittings attached to a head 
band are far better than the tubes with 
the small bulb ends to be put into the 





ears. —— 
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The Abbreviating Principle 
HE Abbreviating Principle is so 
easy and natural that many stu- 

dents and writers do not fully appreciate 
its importance. 

Speaking of this subject at the first 
convention of the G. S. A., Mr. Charles 
M. Miller said: “I have found the Ab- 
breviating Principle of the system and 
that lies behind it the most 
Now 


the power 
fascinating of studies. 


that it is so simple to me, and [ know 


its exhaustless power, I want you to 
know it as well.” 
In the old-time systems it was the 


custom to omit the vowels and write the 
consonantal skeleton of the word; but 
when this vielded an awkward or lengthy 
form the word was contracted and placed 
in a special list to be memorized by the 
student. It was necessary to place such 
words in a special list because, the vow- 
els being omitted, two or three conso- 
nants strung together would not sug- 
gest the word intended, but might pos- 
sibly suggest an entirely different word 


ER FOR FEBRUARY 


having the consonants which were ac- 
tually written. 

As a natural result the old systems 
contained lists of hundreds of 
special contractions, which the student 
had to master, although in the line of 
work in which he afterwards used his 
shorthand he might not be called upon 


many 


to use one-tenth of the forms thus la- 
boriously committed to memory. 


The 


these contractions is almost incalculable, 


labor involved in memorizing 
but that was not their most objection- 
[t the stenographer found 


while to 


able feature. 
it necessary once in a_ long 
write a word for which he had learned 
a special form in his student days, the 
hazy recollection of the contraction re- 
and Joss of speed. 
David Wolfe 
has that the 
hesitation caused by the vague recollec- 


sulted in hesitancy 
The eminent 
Brown. 


reporter 
somewhere said 
tion of contractions was a constant cb- 
strcle to the acquirement of speed. This 
being the case, persistent practice was 
imperative in order to attain or retain 
skill, and each new position called for 
review practice of the lists of contrac- 


tions. 


This explanation will, te some extent 
enable the student or writer who has not 
had experience with the older systems 
to appreciate the simplicity and power 
of the Abbreviating Principle. By the 
application of this principle the first part 
of the word being fully written, the 
vowels being written in their natural 
order as they occur in the word, it is 
the simplest thing in the world for the 
stenographer to write the first part of a 
long word and drop the termination, just 
as he does in longhand;: and this can be 
done without detracting from the legi- 
bility of the writing. When he goes to 
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a new position he will, of course, write 
the words commonly used in that line of 
business somewhat fully for a week or 
two, and the writing of any word fully 
iS an easy matter in a system having 
natural word-building principles and free 
irom aiternative forms for various let- 
iers. As he becomes more and more 
familiar with the phraseology of the 
business he will abbreviate the words by 
writing the first part only. Thus in 
time will be developed, without con- 
scious effort, an extremely brief style of 
writing admirably adapted to the special 
needs of the business, and perfectly leg- 
ible to any one familiar with it. 

This is the greatest merit of the Ab- 
breviating Principle—its ready adapta 
bility to any line of work and to the 
capabilities of the individual. Naturally 
the well-educated stenographer with an 
extensive vocabulary wiil be best able to 
give the <Abbreviating Principle its 
broadest application. To such a sten- 
egrapher its power is simply inexhaust- 
ible. But even the young stenographet 
can use the Abbreviating Principle more 
safely, and adapt it to his requirements 
more readily, than he could the old-time 
lists of contractions, special forms and 
‘consonant skeletons’ with their end- 
less pessibilities of “clashes.” 


Fifty Thousand! 


F EVERY shorthand student who 

ought to would subscribe to the 
Gregg Writer during the coming year, 
do you know how large the subscription 
list would be? 

50,000! That sounds like a rather 
big figure for a young magazine devoted 
to shorthand, typewriting, and commer- 


cial education, but it represents no im- 
possible ideal. The circulation of the 


Gregg Writer is climbing gradually, but 
surely and steadily, and at the present 
rate of growth the 50,000 point is a 
not-distant possibility. 

But if those in the “ought-to-sub- 
scribe” class wait for the list to grow 
without their help, they are in the mean- 
time missing something which can nev- 
er be made up to them. They are miss- 
ing the inspiration of the magazine. We 
are missing their co-operation, and the 
inspiration and encouragement which 
come from the knowledge of their co- 
operation. So that it is a mistake all 
around. Present subscribers, however, 
through a little kindly missionary work, 
can do a great deal toward preventing 
this mistake. 

Say that you hand an old issue of 
the magazine to only one friend out of 
your entire list—or that you ask us to 
send a sample number to his address. 
Who can tell how wide will be the cir- 
cle born of that little stone cast into the 
waters of mutual helpfulness? With 
every present subscriber throwing stones 
of this ilk, that already visible 50,000 
point would soon be merged into the big 
circulation circle. And that circle, final- 
ly, would go on ever widening until it 
had within its magic bounds every short- 
hand writer or teacher in need of en- 
couragement, help, sympathy, inspira- 
and which of us stands outside the 





tion 
pale of that need? 

Or if every shorthand teacher in our 
schools were to make himself responsi- 
ble for the subscription of every student 
in his class, 50,000 would soon cease to 
be parsed in the future tense. Figures 
at hand tell this indisputably, and fig- 
ures, they insist, are not given to pre- 
varication. 

Or again, if every student who has 
left school to enter business life, were to 
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realize fully what an important part the 
shorthand magazine plays in the high- 
est development of the worker, and were 
to renew his subscription year after year, 
the 50,000 figure would be ridiculously 
outgrown in less than six months. 

Thus, there are these three factors in 
the building-up of a great circulation. 
First, the individual missionary work of 
each reader, recognizing the supreme 
value of the magazine to him personally, 
assuming an equal benefit to others once 
they are put in touch with it, and gen- 
erously willing to pass a good thing 
along to fellow-workers. Second, the 
united efforts of the teachers, holding 
close at heart the best interests of their 
pupils, anxious to clinch the instruction 
of the classroom, and sincerely desirous 
of offering every possible aid to study, 
and every available incentive to earnest, 
interested effort toward constant self- 
improvement. Third, the acknowledg- 
ment, by way of yearly renewals, of 
‘value received” on the part of old sub- 
scribers, appreciative of the fact that 
only through the generous and 
hearty co-operation of all its readers can 
the magazine achieve that ideal of uni- 
versal and inspiring influence which is 
the aim of its publishers. 

Take up the slogan—50,000! But 
remember that, unless seconded by ac- 
are ineffec- 





tion, words—even slogans 
tive. Donate a little of your personal ef- 
fort to the cause, and help to make real 
the ideal—Fifty Thousand! 


The Old Guard 


HE Business Educator people, 
Messrs. Zaner & Bloser, are pub- 
lishing a large composite photograph 
showing the “Pioneer Business Educat- 
ors of America.” This picture is bound 


to be welcomed by everyone interested 
in commercial education and in the men 
who have been instrumental in further- 
ing its cause in this country. 

Over forty portraits of prominent busi- 
ness college men of the early days are 
given, many of them still active in the 
profession. The main interest, how- 
ever, centers in the two large group 
photographs of the members who at- 
tended the first and second conventions 
held by business educators in the United 
States. 

In those days—1864 and 1867—nine- 
teen members seemed to constitute a 
fairly good-sized attendance. The con- 
trast afforded by the present large mem- 
bership lists in our many different or- 
ganizations, is striking evuience of the 
tremendous strides made by commercial 
education in the past few decades. And 
much of the credit for this progress and 
development is due to these very men in 
old-fashioned war-time garb, some of 
whom are still familiar figures at present- 
day conventions. 

The picture may be secured by remit- 
ting fifty cents to Messrs. Zaner & Blos- 
er, Columbus, Ohio. It should be hung 
in every commercial schoolroom in the 
country, to do honor to the pioneers of 
the profession. 


Editorial Brevities 


In the death of Professor Warren H. 
Sadler, Baltimore, Md., the cause of 
business education has lost a loyal and 
useful member. Those who knew Pro- 
fessor Sadler best loved him for his big 
heart and kindly disposition. [t is re- 
ported that Professor Sadler's eldest 
son, Mr. Fairman A. Sadler, will be in 
charge of the Sadler School. 
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As usual, the typewriter companies 
were well represented at the recent con- 
vention. Two of the Underwood ex- 
perts, H. Otis Blaisdell and Emil A. 
Trefzger, were at the service of the offi- 
cers and members, and they were kept 
busy. The energetic school representa- 
tive of the Underwood Company, Mr. 
C. V. Oden, was on the program to con- 
duct the Underwood demonstration be- 
fore the Federation and he delivered an 
eloquent and forceful address. But 
then Mr. Oden is always interesting and 
inspiring. 

The interests of the Remington were 
quietly but effectively looked after by 
Mr. Deale and Mr. Cobb, both of whom 
seemed to know everybody. 

The Monarch Company had an exhibit 
which attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, largely on account of the courtesy 
of the gentleman who had charge of it. 

* K 1K 

The Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is already working hard to make the 
meeting of that body on April 8, 9, 10, 
at Providence, R. I., a huge siuccess— 
as its meetings have been for years. Mr. 
H. L. Jacobs, Rhode Island Commercial 
School, Providence, who is chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements, 
as well as a member of the executive 
committee, announces that the executive 
committee met on January 30 and per- 
fected final plans for the convention. 
The State Normal School will be the 
place of mecting and will prove to be 
admirably adapted to the purpose. 

The committee on the shorthand con- 
tests has formulated the rules to govern 
the contest and will be glad to supply 


a copy to anyone who mav apply for it 
to the chairman, Mr. Charles C. Beale, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Clark V. Mann, who presides 
over the destinies of the typewriting de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Business 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., sends us a 
neatly typed statement entitled “The 
Teacher’s Creed.” It is in two colors, 
the first word in each sentence and the 
last sentence being in red, and the whole 
done in capitals. As the red typewrit- 
ing will not reproduce, we have culled 
the following planks from Mr. Mann’s 
platform : 

“IT believe in the subject I am teach- 
ing, in the school with which I am con- 
nected, and in my ability to get results. 

I believe in making an effort to 
convince each and every student that a 
minute lost can never be recovered, and 
that the knowledge gained day by day 
should be made as solid as one brick on 
top of another. I believe I wouid rather 
teach a green student than a blue one.” 


* * x 


A copy of the London, Ont., Adver- 
tiser for January 8 has reached us, con- 
taining an announcement of the election 
of Mr. J. W. Westervelt, of the Forest 
City Business College as chairman of 
the board of education for his city. We 
congratulate Mr. Westervelt upon this 
new distinction and believe that it is a 
deserved tribute to his ability and pub- 


lic spirit. 


ound copies of the “Peoria Report” 
of the G. S. A., constituting a valuable 
handbook on the teaching of shorthand 
and typewriting may still be had by ap- 
plying to the secretary, Miss Pearl A. 
Power. The cost of the report is fifty 
cents. Miss Power may be addressed 
in care of the Gregg Writer, 151 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 
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The Death of Lincoln 
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The High School Commercial Teachers’ Convention 


Indianapolis, Ind., December 28-31, 1908 


President’s Address 

— the invocation had been 

delivered by Rev. George J. 
Grist, the address of the President, Mr. 
G. P. Eckels, Pittsburg, Pa., was read 
In his remarks Mr. Eckels spoke for a 
broad training for business life and 
asked: “Do we not owe to every boy or 
girl a duty greater than to teach him 
in the shortest possible time to earn a 
few dollars weekly? Should we not 
teach that success in business is largely 
proportionate to breadth of thought or 
the capacity to grasp the unexpected sit- 
uation and master it?” He also said that 
in many high schools the commercial 
course seemed to be something tacked 
on, rather than being a part, but that 
even though the course suffered from 
lack of time and proper facilities, it has 
come to stay and that it is for those en- 
gaged in teaching in such departments 
to see that the course is given proper 
recognition. To do this, he thought 
better preparation on the part of the 
teacher, elevating the standards of the 
work, and the better meeting of the de- 
mands of the business world necessary. 
“T once heard the conductor of one of 
the largest symphony orchestras in this 
country say, in reply to a request for 
more popular music in order to please 
the people: ‘I don’t want to please the 
people; I want to educate them to love 
music for art’s sake.’ So I would say, 
let us educate them for ability and not 
for the soon-earned dollar. Our course 
should not be one that will turn the boy 
out of school as soon as possible, but 
rather one which will hold him as long 


as possible.” 


The discussion of the President’s mes- 


sage brought out the fact that business 
men demand accuracy, and that pupils 
must be taught to take and obey orders 
promptly without supervision. 

Credits for Commercial Work 

Mr. P. B. S. Peters, a member of the 
committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools which formulated a report to 
that body on the credits to be allowed 
by the association for commercial work, 
presided over a discussion of whether the 
credits allowed and the requirements de- 
manded by the association were reason- 
able, attainable and sufficient for com- 
mercial teaching in the high school. The 
credits allowed were as follows : business 
arithmetic, one-half unit; elementary 
bookkeeping, one unit; advanced book- 
keeping, one unit: business law, one 
half unit; stenography and typewriting, 
two units; business spelling and corres- 
pondence, one-half unit; history of com- 
merce, one-half unit; economic history 
of England. one-half unit ; economic his- 
tory of the United States, one-half unit; 
materials of commerce, one-half unit; 
commercial geography, one-half unit; 
elementary economics, one-half unit. 

It seemed to be the general opinion 
of those discussing this subject that the 
requirements were too severe consider- 
ing the time allowed and the credits 
given. It was felt that since only a 
small percentage of the graduates of the 
commercial courses in the high school 
entered college, it was better to provide 
for the many rather than for the few. 

Psychology 

Psychology came in for its share of 
attention. Mr. F. E. Lakey, English 
High School, Boston, Mass., read an 
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admirable paper on “The Value or Aid 
of Psychology in the Class-room.” Mr. 
Lakey said that whereas the older edu- 
cation was based on a study of the ma- 
ture mind, the new education is based 
upon a study of the child mind. He went 
into a careful analysis of the psycholog- 
ical aspects of different periods in the 
lives of boys and girls, and urged the 
readjustment of the curriculum to the 
end that the critical periods might be 
made easier for the boy or girl. “Know 
your pupils thoroughly ; prevent ; inspire ; 
sympathize.” 


The Attitude of the College 

The attitude which the university and 
college take toward commercial work in 
the high school was discussed by Mr. 
H. G. Moulton, of Evanston Academy, 
Evanston, Ill. The speaker said he 
thought the explanation for the loss of 
hoys from the public schools from the 
seventh grade onward was that the high- 
er grades and high schools failed to sat- 
isfy the needs of those attending them. 
Mr. Moulton thought that the moral ob- 
iigations of business should be taught 
and that the commercial teacher had a 
peculiarly good opportunity to inculcate 
habits of good citizenship in the youth 
under his charge. He also emphasized 
the importance of putting into practical 
application the commercial subjects 
learned in the high school. The subject 
was freely discussed by others present 
all agreeing that the signs of the times 





were hopeful. 
The Science of Commerce 

If Mr. F. O. Carpenter, English High 
School, Boston, Mass., had his way, the 
science of commerce would be taught 
from the kindergarten up through the 
high school and college. In the kinder- 
garten it could be taught by means of 
pictures, stories and the handling of 





common objects; it could be carried 
through the grades by easy stages until 
when the pupil came to the high school 
he would be familiar with the staples 
and their usefulness. The science of 
commerce—it was explained—compre- 
hended the study of the things men need, 
the ways in which these things are trans- 
ported from the maker to the user, the 
means by which they are sold and paid 
for, etce., etc. The importance of this 
study can be understood when it is re- 
alized that if those people who are en- 
gaged in producing things for our use 
were to stop working for thirty days, all 
of us would die from lack of food, etc. 


Joint Session 

The joint session of the high school 
section with the shorthand section which 
was held on Wednesday morning, was 
fully reported in the Gregg Writer for 
January. 

Touch Typewriting 

That touch typewriting cannot be 
taught successfully in the high school 
without the supervision of a teacher is 
the opinion of Mr. P. A. Fishel, of the 
McKeesport, Pa., High School. “Neither 
can touch typewriting be successfully 
taught in the high school,” said Mr. 
Fishel, “if those in authority are not in 
harmony with the work of the commer- 
cial department.” An expert, devoting 
all of his time to the teaching of type- 
writing should be given charge of the 
work and a period every day in the week 
should be given to typewriting. It re- 
quires and should have just as effective 
teaching as any other subject. 

Mr. Fishel said that beginners could 
most profitably be started on the blank 
keyboard and that they should be re- 
quired to diagram the keyboard every 
day during the first year’s work. 

Miss Mary E. Sullivan, of the Short- 














ridge High School, Indianapolis, <dis- 
cussed Mr. Fishel’s paper,and said she 
disagreed with the speaker in that she 
thought good results could be secured 
in less time than he suggested, and that 
the time saved could be more profitably 
devoted to some other subject. This 
view seemed to be the popular one with 
those discussing the paper. 
Round Table 
Lack of time prevented indulging in 
more than a brief discussion of two of 
the five subjects listed for round table 
talks. Those taken up were “How are 
we meeting the penmanship problem?” 
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and “What shall comprise the second 
year’s course in bookkeeping?” The re- 
marks on both subjects were brief, as it 
was necessary to adjourn so that the 
members might participate in the meet- 
ing of the Federation. which immediately 
followed the adjourned meeting of the 
shorthand section. 

In point of attendance and interest in 
the proceedings, this convention was no- 
table. Those in charge of the work are 
very much encouraged by the progress 
of the section and are laying plans to 
make its meetings next year more help- 


ful than ever. 





Done on a Typewriter 
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We present this month a design repre- 
senting the front elevation of the Harris- 
burg, Pa., High School, done on a Rem- 
ington typewriter by Mr. O. N. Shradley. 
Mr. Shradley is a pupil in the commercial 
department of the Harrisburg High 





School, under the instruction of Mr. E. 
F. Keller. The excellence of this design 
speaks well for Mr. Shradley’s mastery 
of the typewriter and for the efficient in- 
struction of Mr. Keller. The cut shown 
is reduced one-half from the original. 
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Business Letters 
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estion Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for every published answer, and an additional 50c. for the 
best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as 
they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. Answers 
must be in our hands by the 5th of the month following publication. Readers are invited to 
submit questions to be answered in these columns. 





VERY interesting contribution to 

the discussion evoked by question 
No. 27, which was answered last 
month, has been submitted by Mr. F. 
A. Spence, of the Lowell Commercial 
College, Lowell, Mass. Mr. Spence 
made a few personal tests which he de- 
scribes in the following words: 


I assume one condition of the test to be that 
both reader and listener are able to follow the 
sense; also that the average number of syllables 
to the word is taken into some account. On this 
basis, I have to report reading for two minutes 
at the rate of 250 words, the words averaging 
1.5 syllables each. 

I was interested at the same time to see how 
fast I could read to myself, following the sense 
as before, but in silence. I was rather sur- 
prised to find that the rate ran up to 450 words 
a minute, with words averaging about 1.4 syl- 
lables each. I should not, however, recommend 
such rapid reading to anyone, as I feel certain 
that, while with close concentration the sense 
can readily be followed, the impression made on 
the mind is so slight that the memory retains 
the matter read only imperfectly. 

I made one more test, reading to my little 
boy of nine from a book on the ways of the 
denizens of the woods. I made no particular ef- 
fort to be speedy. The result was a speed of 200 
words a minute, the words averaging in number 
of syllables but slightly under the average in 
the preceding test 

These tests have been very interesting to me, 
and I shall watch witn interest for the reports 
of other readers of the magazine. 


This department will gladly give 
space to further discussion of this sub- 
ject and to comparisons of notes, if in- 
terest in this matter is general. 

* * bod 


Mr. H. A. Brown, one of last month’s 
prize winners, has some very good 
ideas. He writes us that he is going to 
apply the credit of $1.50 awarded him 


for his contributions, on new subscrip- 
tions solicited from his students. Mr. 
Brown evidently cherishes a double- 
barreled faith in co-operation. Here's 
wishing success to his principles! 

Question No. 29, it appears, was not 
stated with absolute clearness, al- 
though it was quoted exactly as sub- 
mitted by the inquirer. The rule men- 
tioned should read: “‘When a word 
accented on the final syllable ends in a 
single consonant, etc.” The best an- 
swer to this question comes from Miss 
Alice Price, Highwood, N. J., who 
writes: 

29. Q. A spelling rule which has always been 
of great help to me is this: ‘“‘When a word ends 
ina single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
we double the final consonant on adding a syl- 
lable beginning with a vowel.”’ I lately came 
across an exception in the word “chagrined,”’ 
and should like to know if there are any others 
of this class. 

The rule as stated above is not complete, 
as the last consonant of a word that is preceded 
by a single vowel is not doubled if the word is 
not accented on the last syllable, or if the ac- 
cent of the primitive is thrown back upon an- 
other syllable, as prefer-preference, refer-refer- 
ence,—but, preferred, referring, ete. Chagrined, 
inferable, and transfcrable are exceptions to the 
rule.—Alice Price. 

An excellent answer to this question 
was also received from Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Valley City, N. Dak. 

* tk * 

We have not received any return on 

question No. 30, asking for information 


with regard to the arrangement of 
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studies and periods in a four-year high 
school commercial course, and _ will 
therefore hold this question over for 
another month. Mr. H. A. Brown, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has kindly offered to 
lend his copy of the Manual of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools to the inquirer ; 
this book contains the outline of a four- 
vear course. The question is repeated: 

30. Can you inform me where I can get in- 
formation in regard to a four years’ high school 
course in the commercial branches? I should 
like to get definite advice as to the best ar- 
rangement of the periods, etc. 

Question No. 31 has not yet been sat- 
is factorily answered, and for this rea- 
son we are obliged to postpone the 
award for another month. Please get 
busy, and see if you cannot get some 
authoritative information on this point 
by consulting your public.library or 
talking it over with a local typewriter 
man. The matter is one which should 
be of keen interest to every typewriter 
operator. The original question reads 
as follows: 

31. What was the origin of the arrangement 
of the letters on the standard typewriter key- 


board? 
cK a +k 


A number of very interesting an- 
swers to question No. 32 were received, 
adjudging the questions variously. 
The general verdict, however, seems to 
be that the vertical address arrange- 
ment is somewhat in the nature of a fad 
which is not receiving the support of 
conservative authorities. The only ad- 
vantage of this plan, as Mr. Kemp 
pointed out, is in the greater conven- 
ience in typing, due to the fact that 
the carriage may be pulled back each 
time clear against the left-hand mar- 
ginal stop, thus saving time. 

The most complete answer to the 
question is that of Mr. C. V. Crumley, 
Enid, Okla., who writes as follows: 


32. Q. I should like to ask whether it is be- 
coming customary to address envelopes so that 
the address wiu be in a vertical position. Also, 
is there not a tendency now to omit the comma 
at the end of each line of the address on the 
envelope? 

A. There was, until a few months ago, a grow- 
ing tendency to address envelopes so that the ad- 
dress would be in a vertical position, but, since 
the issuance of a request by the Postmaster- 
General that the practice cease because of the 
fact that the address is harder to read when 
the letters are rapidly ‘‘thrown,’’ the inclination 
seems to be to discard the custom. 

The use of the comma is, primarily, to show a 
slight interruption in the train of thought. The 
placing of each part of the addreis on a sep- 
arate line constitutes a sufficient break in the 
thought without the use of the comma; hence 
it is being discarded by many of the best author- 
ties.—C. V. Crumley. 

Other good answers to this question 
were sent in by James H. Bolger, Ban- 
gor, Pa.; Alice Price, Highwood, N. J.; 
H. E. Kemp, Valley City, N. Dak., and 
Robert F. Wilner, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

* * * 

As none of the papers received this 
time greatly exceeded the others in 
merit, and as nobody answered all of 
the questions referred, we are turning 
the special award of the month over 
to Mr. Spence in recognition of his in- 
teresting article on talking speeds. 


* ok 


We wish also to urge that teachers 
encourage their pupils to send in an- 
swers to the questions, and also to re- 
fer to this department any interesting 
class-room discussions which come up 
in the course of the daily work—wheth- 
er they relate to shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, English, spelling, correspondence, 
business methods, business etiquette, 
or any other matter connected with our 
profession and our general interests. 





New Questions 


. How should we write Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, Honolulu? 


A. These are the correct forms: 


* * * 
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Q. Nearly everybody in my part of the coun- 
try pronounces the word “creek” as if it were 
spelled ‘“‘crick.’’ Can you tell me if there is any 
authority for this? 


A. There is a word “crick” which 
and as 


’ 


means “a bending or twisting,’ 
this is also one of the minor meanings 
of the word “creek,” it is possible that 
the confusion of pronunciation may be 
traced to this source. There is, how- 
ever, no authority for pronouncing 
“creek” as though it were spelled with 
an t, and such pronunciation is plainly 
provincial. All the dictionaries give the 
phonetic spelling k-r-e-k. 

The following jingle which we once 
ran across is terse and to the point: 


The babes should crip instead of creep, 

Seven days of the wick instead of week, 

In homes where crick is said for creek. 

oS + = 
Q. What is the reason for writing the word 

“‘whereas’’ with the comma § instead of joining 
S regularly—that is to say, in the same direction 
as the curve? 

A. The standard form for “where- 
as’ was adopted as a means of provid- 
ing a clear distinction between “where- 
as” and “heirs,” which are both very 
common in legal work. You will notice 
‘whereas”’ re- 


‘ 


also that the outline for 
tains the form of S used in the word 
“as” when standing alone. 


> a ok 


Q. Would vou kindly tell me, through the col- 
umns of the Gregg Writer, who are the authors 
of the two selections entitled ‘‘Daniel Webster” 
and “Simple Duty,’’ which are written in short- 
hand at the back of Gregg Specd Practice? 

A. The article about Daniel Web- 
ster is taken from a volume by Oliver 
Dyer entitled “Great Senators,” and 
the extract on “Simple Duty” is from 
Charles Wagner’s famous book, “The 
Simple Life.” 


x * * 


Q. Is there any advantage in holding the pen- 
cil or pen between the first and second fingers 
instead of between the first finger and _ the 
thumb? 


A. A similar question was answered 
at some length in the Gregg Writer 
for December, 1906, and we quote from 
the article herewith: 


“This is purely a Pitmanic expedient 
—holding the pen or pencil between 
the first and second fingers. It is often 
adopted by writers of the Pitman sys- 
tems because it is an aid to shading. 
The pencil held in this manner is in 
position for writing some of the most 
common strokes in the geometric alph- 
abet, such as P—P being shaded to 
represent B, and lengthened or short- 
ened to represent certain combinations 
of sounds. In light-line writing this 
stroke is not used. As there are no 
heavy or shaded lines, the additional 
emphasis which this unnatural posi- 
tion of the pencil produces is unneces- 
sary and undesirable; in fact, it is a 
detriment to onward, flowing short- 
hand writing. The aim should be to 
promote a lightness of touch, which 
lends facility to execution, relieving 
the hand and muscles of the arm 
of as much effort as possible. A smooth 
and harmonious movement cannot be 
acquired when the hand must give dif- 
ferent emphasis to different strokes.” 


Referred for Answer 


33. Which is preferable: via freight, or by 
freight? $2.00 per gross, or $2.00 a gross? 


34. What is your opinion as to the simplified 
spellings thru, tho, etc., in business letters or any 
other kind of composition? 


35. How would you indent, punctuate, and 
space in writing a postscript? 

36. To settle a little matter between me and 
a friend who is a subscriber to your magazine, 
I am writing to ask for your readers’ views on 
the habit of using a blotter or envelope, for in- 
stance, to mark one’s place in the notebook 
while transcribing on the machine, moving the 
marker down the page, line by line. My friend 
thinks this saves time in finding her place when 
she looks up from the machine. 

37. What causes electrified or magnetizec car- 
won raper? Is there anv way vo de-magnetize 
it, and if so, how? What color of carbon paper 
seems to be most susceptible to these conditions? 
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R. J. WYN 


photographs of the 
Ladies’ Hockey Teams, which we are 


Team No. 1 


The teams, and espe- 
cially the No. 1 team, 
made creditable records 
for this season. At the 
end of the season a 
Ladies’ Hockey Tourna- 
ment was held here, in 
which teams from all 
parts of New Zealand 
competed. For a week 
the ‘“‘hockey girls’ were 
very much in evidence, 
and the matches drew 
large numbers of specta- 
tors. During the season 
the “Gregg girls” gave a 
most enjoyable ball, 
there being over two 
1undred and fifty guests, 
among them the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Well- 
ington. The close of the 
season was recently cel- 
‘brated by a social even- 





Mr. Wilkie, 


With such good-looking and enthusi- 
astic members, and such a cunning little 
mascot, it is no wonder that the G. I. L. 


New Zealand Hockey Girls 


IRWIN, Wellington, 
New Zealand, has forwarded to us 


Gregg 


Institute 
as fe le Ws: 


the benefit of our readers. 
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glad to be able to reproduce herewith for 


In forward- 


ing the photographs, Mr. Irwin writes 





Coach; 


H. C. did itself proud! 


hockey is not so well known in this coun- 


J. Wyn Irwin, Coach; Master Brian 


Team No. 2 


Master Brian Irwin, Mascot. 


Unfortunately, 


Irwin, Mascot. 


ing at the Institute 


rooms. 


Hockey, as a_ sport 
for young ladies, is 
very much in vogue in 
New Zealand. In Well- 
ington, during the win- 
ter months, hundreds of 
girls are to be seen 
every Saturday 
ing the sport, and the 
general standard of 
play is of a high order 
A movement is now on 
foot to form a ladies’ 
cricket club in the In- 
stitute. A large num 
ber of the young ladies 
prove 
wield 


enjoy- 


are anxious to 
their ability to 
the willow as well as 
the pencil. 


try, and where it is indulged in, it is gen- 
erally played by those of the sterner sex. 
Nevertheless, we believe that all of our 
readers will join us in saying, “Good luck 
to the Wellington hockey girls.”’ 














Civil Service 


Conducted by F. R. Austin, 22 Channing street, Washington, D. C., to whom all communi- 
cations for this department should be addressed. It is intended to furnish in these columns 
general information as to positions in the civil service of the federal government. Instruction 
with a view to special preparation for the examinations can not be given. Readers are in- 
vited to submit questions upon matters in which they are interested. 











Departmental Clerk Examination 


T was stated last month that the 

“Clerk” examination is in reality two 
examinations, one for clerks who possess 
a knowledge of bookkeeping, and another 
for those with no technical qualifications. 
The examination for bookkeeper-clerk 
was discussed in the January issue; in 
this number we will consider the exam- 
ination for “Departmental Clerk.” On 
account of the lack of special qualifica- 
tions the number of applicants for this 
examination is far in excess of the de- 
mand for eligibies. The civil-service law 
requires that, as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration will warrant, ap- 
pointments to positions in the Depart- 
ments at Washington, D. C., shall be 
apportioned among the several states and 
territories and the District of Columbia 
upon the basis of population as ascer- 
tained at the last preceding census 
(1900). Irrespective of the grade at- 
tained by the applicant, therefore, a per- 
son who resides in a state which has re- 
ceived its full quota of appointments 
would have little or no prospect of ap- 
pointment at Washington as the result of 
this examination; but a number of ap- 
pointments from it are made to local po- 
sitions in navy-yards, pension agencies, 
army headquarters, land offices, Indian 
agencies, etc. The schedule of places 
and dates of holding this examination, 
as well as those in stenography and type- 
writing, will be found on page 301. In 
the examinations to be held this Spring 
only legal residents of the eighteen states 
and territories which have received the 


smallest number of appointments will be 
admitted, to wit: Alabama, Alaska, Ar- 
kansas, California, Hawaii, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Porto 
Rico, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington and Wisconsin. The exam- 
ination may be taken by such eligibles at 
any convenient scheduled place, whether 
it is within those states or not. Full in- 
formation as to this feature can be ascer- 
tained by writing the “U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.” 

The examination may be taken by men 
or women over 18 years of age upon fil- 
ing application (“Form 304”) with the 
Commission at Washington, D. C. This 
should be done promptly, as the Commis- 
sion will close the receipt of applications 
when, in its judgment, a sufficient num- 
ber has been received for any examina- 
tion. If two eligibles have the same 
average the one whose application is first 
filed in complete form is certified before 
the other. 

Subjects of the Examination 

The following are the subjects em- 
braced, with relative weights given by the 
Commission, based on a scale of 100: 

Time allowed, 5 hours. 


Subject. Relative Weight. 
ie, EE ae itiern balls ates ae te 10 
Th: SETS 65Gb patnenneue 20 
I 10 
© BE Peele kckcccccens 25 
5. Copying Rough Draft...... 15 
6. Time consumed............ 20 
A 
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All of these subjects are what is known 
as “first grade.” In the spelling test 
twenty words of more than average dif- 
ficulty are dictated to the competitors 
by the examiner, who after pronouncing 
each word gives its definition. In the 
GreGG Writer for October (p. 85-86) a 
description of the examination in arith- 
metic, penmanship and letter writing, was 
given, together with specimen questions 
taken from the Civil Service Manual ot 
Examinations. The fifth exercise con- 
sists of a test in copying from a draft 
of a manuscript, with  interlineations, 
erasures, misspelled words, errors in syn- 
tax, etc., of which a smooth, corrected 
copy is to be made, the competitor be- 
ing directed to correct all errors in syn- 
tax, spelling, punctuation, and capitaliza- 
tion, to write in full abbreviated words, 
and to make all insertions, transpositions, 
etc., but not to paraphrase the language 
of the copy, nor insert, omit, nor modify 
words, phrases or punctuation marks, ex- 
cept as may be necessary to correct copy. 

Method of Rating Tim 

In order to give due credit to the com- 
petitor who is rapid as well as accurate, 
the element of time has recently been in- 
troduced into this examination. In rating 
this element a credit of 70 per cent will 
be given 1f the examination is completed 
in the maximum time allowed, five hours. 
For each interval of five minutes less than 
the maximum time a credit of 1 per cent, 
in addition to the 70 per cent will be 
given. For completing the examination 
in two hours and a half or less the max- 
imum rating of 100 per cent will be 
given. No credit will be allowed for 
time unless the average percentage on 
the other subjects is at least 70 per cent. 

Opportunities Offered 

This ex-mination is about the only one 

through which a nerson without any tech- 


‘these “special”? examinations. 


nical training, sugh as bookkeeping, ste- 
nography, law, etc., can secure an excel- 
lent clerical position in the Government 
Service. Promotions may be made from 
the clerk register to almost any of the 
higher positions in the executive depart- 
ments, such as chiefs of divisions, etc. 
While the salaries paid at entrance to the 
service are usually low, it should be re- 
membered that these are subject to subse- 
quent increase through promotion. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, 1606 persons took this examina- 
tion ; 888 passed, and 278 were appointed. 
About half of the men who passed were 
appointed, while only about 14 per cent 
of the 
pointed. 


women who passed were an- 

A great many of the bureaus require a 
higher grade of efficiency than can be se- 
cured by means of this examination, with 
the result that if a competitor possesses 
a knowledge of special subjects, such as 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
Spanish, French, or German, mechan- 
ics, law, etc., his chances of securing a 
higher salary and earlier appointment 
are much greater than if he possessed 
only ordinary qualifications. 


‘Special’? Examinations 
Another advantage offered by the ex- 
aminations given to 
these special qualifications is that they are 
held oftener—and appointment is attained 


those possessing 


at a much lower grade. In the March is- 
sue attention will be given to some of 
Readers 
are, in the meantime, invited to request 
information about the particular classes 
of positions in which they are interested. 
Places and Dates of Examinations 

All examinations begin at 9 a. m., lo- 
cal time. Applicants should; not later 
than 8:30 a. m., apply to the postmaster 
as to location of examination room, etc. 
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In the schedule below the letter “C” in- Minois: , 
é : Cairo, Apri! 1. 
dicates that the clerk examination only Chicago, January 26. 
a P , ; nnaer a ~ Chicago, April 27. 
is held at the place and on the date im- Seeee Shane oh 
mediately following. Where no letter Quincy, April 3. 
¢ : : : i Springfield, April 5. 
precedes the place of examination either — j,.aiana: 
» clerk, the stenographer, the  type- Evansville, March 17. 
the ’ gray yI Fort Wayne, March 25. 
writer, or the stenographer and_ type- Indianapolis, March i9. 
: ’ . ° Terre Haute, March 18 
writer combined examinations (unless sida ; 
otherwise shown) can be taken. Where Burlington, April 2 
ret ° . ° Cedar Rapids, April 3 
“S” precedes the name of a city any of Des Moines, April 1. 
c. : ¢ “ee - . Dubuque, April 5. 
e > stenographer ex- 
the three forms of the stenog a] Mason City, April 6 
amination may be taken, but not the clerk Sioux City, March 26 
swe : ati Kansas: 
examination, Salina, March 24 
ila Topeka, March 23 
Alabama: Wichit Mare 25 
Birmingham, March 30. . Om ~ wee. 
Mobile, April 2 Ker. tucky 
Montgomery, March $1. Lexington, March 39 
- 7 ’ Louisville, March 31 
Arizona: leis ae 
Fhoenix, March 23. Louisiana: , 
eenen  Gheods 06 Alexandria, March 19 
- : ST = gaton Rouge, March 17 
Arkansas: “CC” New Orleans, April 6 
Fort Smith, March 29. “S” New Ork ins, April 27 , 
os § Ne vrleans, April 27. 
ay Poo a ™ Shreveport, March 20 { 
oe exarkana, Marc . r P 
uh —_ : Maine: 
California: ” Bangor, March 23. 
“Cc” Eureka, March 17. Lewiston, March 22. 


Fresno, March 17. 

Los Angeles, March 18. 
Redding, April 19. 

acramento, April 20. 

an Bernardino, March 22. 

an Diego, March 19. 

“C”’ San Francisco, April 6. 
“S$ San Francisco, April 27. 
*’ Santa Barbara, March 17. 


RAR 


Colorado: 
Denver, January 26. 
Denver, April 27. 
Grand Junction, March 18. 
Montrose, March 17. 
Trinidad, March 25. 
Connecticut: 

liartford, March 18. 

New Haven, April 2. 
Delaware: 

Wilmington, March 20. 
District of Columbia: 

Washington, sterographer and _ typewriter 
and stenographer, January 26, April 27. 
Typewriter only, February 2 and May 4. 
Clerk, April 6. 

Florida: 
Jacksonville, April 7. 
Georgia: 

Atlanta, January 26. 

Atlanta, April 27. 

Augusta, April 12. 

Savannah, April 9. 

Hawaii: 
Honolulu, April 7. 


Idaho: 
3oise, April 9. 
Pocatelln, 


March 30. 


Portiand, March 24, 
Maryland: 

Baltimore, April 27. 

Cumberland, March 17 
Massachusetts: 

Boston, January 26 

Boston, April 27. 

Fall River, April 2. 

Pittsfield, March 19. 

Springfield, March 20 

Worcester, March 17. 
Michigan: 

Detroit, March 22. 

Grand Rapids, March 18. 

Saginaw, March 20. | 

Traverse City, March 17. ! 
Minnesota: 

Duluth, March 17. 

Mankato, April 7. 

St. Paul, January 26. 

St. Paul, April 27. 
Mississippi: 

Jackson, March 27. 

Meridian, March 29, 

“C” Vicksburg, March 17. 
Missour’ : 

“C" Jefferson City, March 17, 

Jopl.a, March 18. 

Kansas City, March 19. 

“C" Moberly, March 17. 

St. Josepn, March 22. 

“C” St. Louis, April 6. 

“S" St. Louis, April 27 

Springfield, March 17. 
Montana: 

Billings, April 5. “ 

Butte, March 31, 


~ 
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Nebraska: 
Grand Island, March 29. 
Lincoln, March 30. 
Omaha, March 27. 
Nevada: 
Reno, April 21. 
New Hampshire: 
Concord, March 30. 
New Jersey: 
Newark, April 1. 
Trenton, March 19. 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque, March 26. 
New York: 
Binghamton, March 30. 
Buffalo, March 25. 
Elmira, March 29. 
Jamestown, March ‘ 
New York, January 26. 
New York, April 27. 
Ogdensburg, March 20. 
Plattsburg, March 19. 
Poughkeepsie, March 17. 
Rochester, March 24. 
Syracuse, March 23. 
Troy, March 18. 
Utica, March 22. 
North Carolina: 
Asheville, March 27. 
Charlotte, March 29. 
Goldsboro, March 30. 
Greensboro, March 26. 
Wilmington, March 31. 
North Dakota: 
Bismarck, March 20. 
Fargo, March 19. 
Grand Forks, March 18. 
“Cc” Minot, March 17 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati, January 26 
Cincinnati, April 27. 
Cleveland, March 22. 
Columbus, March 20. 
Toledo, March 24. 
Oklahoma: 
“C”’ Ardmore, March 17. 
“Cc” Muskogee, March 17. 
Oklahoma, March 26. 
Oregon: 
Grants Pass, April 18. 
Pendleton, April 8. 
Portland, April 16. 
Pennsylvania: 
Altoona, March 24. 
Harrisburg, March 25. 
Philadelphia, January 
Philadelphia, April 27. 
Pittsburg, March 22. 
Wilkese-Barre, March 18. 
Williamsport, March 17. 
Porto Rico: 
Ponce, March 31. 
San Juan, April 7 
Rhode Island: 
Providence, April 3. 
South Carolina: 
Charleston, April 13. 
Columbia, April 16. 
Greenville, April 17. 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen, March 23. 
“C” Deadwood, March 17. 
Sioux Falls, March 25. 
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Tennessee: 
Bristol, March 18. 
Chattanooga, March 17. 
Knoxville, March 19. 
Memphis, March 24. 
Nashville, March 20. 
Texas: 
Austin, March 30. 
“C” Brownsville, March 17. 
Dallas, March 23. 
El Paso, March 27. 
Houston, March 31. 
“C” Laredo, March 17. 
San Antonio, March 29. 
Tyler, March 22. 
“C”’ Waco, March 17. 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City, March 27. 
Vermont: 
Burlington, March 27. 
Rutlard, March 29. 
St. Johnsbury, March 26 
Virginia: 
Alexandria, April 27 
Lynchburg, March 24. 
Norfolk, April 3. 
Richmond, April 2. 
Roanoke, March 25. 
Staunton, March 23. 
Washington: 
“C” Bellingham, March 17 
North Yakima, April 12 
Seattle, Apri! 13 
Spokane, April 7 
Tacoma, April 15. 
“C” Walla Walla, March 17 
West Virginia: 
Charleston, March 22. 
*arkersburg, March 20. 
Wheeling, March 18 * 
Wisconsin: 
“C”’ La Crosse, March 17 
Madison, April 2. 
Milwaukee, March 31. 
Wausau, March 30. 
Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, March 22. 
Rock Springs, March 20 


Correspondence 


As a reader of the Gregg Writer my atten- 
tion has been called to the article in the De- 
ecember issue, entitled “‘No Discrimination in 
Systems,” in which it is stated that the United 
States government does not discriminate against 
candidates for the examinations who write a 
non-Pitmanic system of shorthand. In addition 
to what is said about their employment at 
Washington, D. C., I can certify from personal 
experience that there is no prejudice existing 
against the appointment of such writers to gov- 
ernment positions outside of that city, and to 
first-class ones, too. As evidence of this I will 
state that I took the Civil Service examination 
in October, 1905, and passed at a high grade. 
As a result thereof I was offered two positions 
outside of Washington, D. C., paying as high as 
$100 per month, both of which I declined. I 
was later offered a position with the Interior 
Department in a western state—at a larger sal- 
ary—which I accepted.—C. L. Mason. 
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Mr. Mason’s salary has twice been in- 
creased until it is now 25 per cent larger 
than the salary at which he was ap- 
pointed—which looks as if he were able 
io “make good.” He learned Gregg 
Shorthand at the Queen City Business 
College, Springfield, Mo. After three 
months’ study, a part of which time was 
used for the study of bookkeeping and 
typewriting, Mr. Mason was able to ac- 
cept and satisfactorily fill a difficult posi- 
tion, paying $50 a month. Later he was 
able to pass with a high grade the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission examination in 
Stenography and Typewriting and get a 
high salaried position and win two pro- 
motions in an office requiring exceptional 
stenographic skill to handle the work. 


* * x 


By whom and when are the Census Takers 
appointed? Has the Civil Service Commission 
anything to do with their appointment? 

M. W. Z., North Dakota. 


The bill providing for these appoint- 
ments is still under consideration by Con- 
gress. The indications are that the bill 
now pending (House Bill No. 16954) 
will become a law, and that the examina- 
tions through which appointments will be 
made are to be non-competitive and are 
to be held by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The rule as to geographical ap- 
portionment will not apply to such 
appointments. The requirements for 
clerks at the city of Washington will be 
greatest during the summer of 1910; no 
appointments will be made of such clerks 
prior to July 1, 1909, and but few will be 
required at that time. After the bill be- 
comes a law the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will furnish applicants with informa- 
If you will 


tion about the examinations. 
write the Commission requesting notifica- 
tion at the proper time, full information 
will, no doubt, be sent to you. 
tion to the clerks at Washington, super- 


In addi- 


visors will be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, who will 
have charge of the actual work of gather- 
ing material for the census. They will 
Applicants for such 
positions should apply to the supervisors 
of their districts. More detailed informa- 
tion as to the appointments can probably 


select Enumerators. 


be secured from the Congressman of 
your district. 
* a * 


Does the provision that employes serving three 
years in the Philippine Service are entitled to 
transfer to similar positions in the United States, 
mean that the salary, hours, etc., are to be the 
same as in the Philippines? 

Ss = 


Massachusetts 
The salaries as a rule are much higher 
in the Philippines than in the United 
States, and the hours of labor are differ- 
ent. In case of a transfer the employe 
must accept the hours of labor in force 
in the office or department to which he 
is transferred. The salaries are about 25 
per cent less here than in the Philippines. 
The regulation referred to merely ren- 
ders you eligible to transfer, and the 
question of salary will depend upon what 
vacancies exist at the time the transfer 
It is understood to be the in- 
‘take care of” 


is made. 
tent of the government to ‘ 
the employes who have performed satis- 
factory service in the Philippines, and this 
is generally done. But it does not fol- 
low that the high salaries in vogue in 
the Philippines will be continued when 
the employe leaves those islands. 
x * x 
typewriter 


Is there any particular kind of 


used by the Government? 
H. V. D., Kansas City, Kan 


In the examination any make of ma- 
chine may be used by the competitor. See 
page 140, November Gregg Writer. 


Don’t never make mistakes: do never 


make the same mistake twice. 
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Thought and Purpose 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(To be continued.) 














Sor the Reporter 





Duties and Responsibilities 


TH this month we conclude the 
W of the 
pamphlet entitled “The Official Short- 
hand Reporter,” issued by the Com- 


series quotations from 


mittee on Legislation of the National 
As 


explained in the October number of 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 


this magazine, the aim of the booklet 


was to throw light upon the duties and 


Rates Paid Court Reporters 


States. Yearly Salary. 
Alabama. . $ 750 
Arizona. Bee asceeccee 
Arkansas 800 to 1200. 
California 2400 to 3000 
Colorado.. 2700 


Connecticut 
Delaware. 

District of Columbia 
Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho... 

Illinois. . 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. . 

Kentucky 
Louisiana. . 

Maine.. . 
Maryland... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi . 
Missouri. . 
Montana. 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada.... pie res tte sicns = 
New Hampshire oe 
New Jersey... : ain 
New Mexico 
New York.... 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota 

: 
Oklahoma 
Oregon.... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. a 
South Carolina . 16 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 

Utah.. ; 
Vermont.... 


*?2000 lai 
No general law 


2400 to 3600 


1000 


1200 
1200 


1300 
*92500 
2500 
1000 
S00 
40 
1800 
1800 
1500 


to 1500 


to Sooo 


to 2500 


per week 


1000 to 300 


1800 to 2400 


Virginia .No general law 
Washington -.No general taw. 
I i a as eat ea 
Wisconsin. TE canes 
Wyoming........ 1000 ita 


Note.—The laws in some States prov ide 


The same is also true 
Same States. 


others. 
in the 
salary. 


diem fees in 
ing rates paid 
*Maximum 


of the Reporter—Concluded 


responsibilities of the shorthand re- 
porter. 
The pamphlet concludes with the 


table given here, showing the yearly 
salary, per diem salary, and transcript 
fees fixed by the various states. Should 
any of our readers desire further infor- 
mation along this line, we should be 


glad to have them write us. 


in the Different States 


Per Diem Transcripts 
Per Folio 
15e 
Penn eeee 5c 
. $10.00. 200 
.. 10.00. 2 
10.00 10 
1ik 
teeneeeen l5e to 25 
5.00 to 6.00 12%ec 
15.00 1 
Te 10c¢ to 15« 
5.00 5c 
5.00. 1 
5.00 to 6.00 RR 
6.00. Tike 
5.00. Ife to 1d« 
1h 
. lik 
S00 lic 
900. 1 
ee 7 Sc 
10.00 Sc to 10 
ecoseceseor lttc 
10.00 Ife to 15« 
he to The 
Lik 
8.00. 15« 
5.00 to 10.00 1 
10.00. 10c 
7.00. 15 
.10.00,.. lie to 15« 
. Fixed by Judex BT 
. Fixed by Judge le to 15« 
. **e* eee SN 
. 5.00. fe 
10.00. 15 
..10.00. 15« 
.10.00 1k 
— . 5e to 10¢ 
.10.00, 10« 
5.00, . 10c to 15¢e 
8.00... Sc to 10¢ 


5e to 10« 


200 


... Fixed by Judge. 
..10,00,. a lite 
**15c 


for salaries in some 
as to transcript fees. 


places or counties and per 
This accounts for the vary- 


**Trarscript fee paid to State of Wyoming 
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The Reporting Department 


W' are glad to be able to present 
to our readers this month a 


page of actual reporting notes by Mr. 
Thomas J. Scone, official reporter of the 
lth Judicial District, Rockford, ill. It 
is just three years ago this month that 
we announced in these columns the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Scone to his present 
position after having been graduated 
from Brown’s Business College at Rock- 
ford. As will be seen from his likeness 
shown herewith, Mr. 
Scone is a young 
man — and good-look- 
ing. 

The first case Mr. 
Scone reported was a 
murder trial lasting 
two weeks. He took 
all the testimony in 
the case, but did not 
have to transcribe it 
until sixteen or seven- 
teen months later, 
when the case went to 
the Supreme Court of . 2 
the United. States on c 
a writ of habeas corpus. This was a 


good beginning for a “youngster.” 





In sending us these notes, Mr. Scone 


writes: 

Heretofore I have always used a pencil, but 
this term I am using a pen As you will se¢ 
from my notes, I phrase a great deal. I try 


to phrase as much as possible for the reason 
that I find phrases easier to read than sepa- 
rate words. It is somewhat like the spelling 
of a word—if you can make out the first part 
and the last part, it is not difficult to make 
out what comes between. The shortcuts in 
the Reporter’s department of the Gregg Write 
have been of the greatest value to me in my 
work and I have used each one of them more 
or less, particularly in such combinations as 
“incompetent, irrelevant, immaterial and im- 
proper.’" I make it a prac- 
tice to omit the personal 
pronoun in phrases, there- 
by increasing the speed 
with which familiar ex- 
pressions may be written 

| believe that if every 
one of our reporters would 
let us hear from him 
through the Reporter's De- 
partment—especially when 
he comes across soni 
shortcuts or suggestions 
it would be very helpful to 
the rest of us 


It is needless to 
say that we heartily 
endorse Mr. Scone’s 
last statement and ex- 


tend a cordial invita- 


. SCONE 


tion to practicing re- 
porters to make this department their 
clearing house for ideas. 


‘‘Hoping to Hear From You.” 


NE ot the most gratifying 

things in our recent experience 
—and one of the most stimulating, too 
—is the large number of communica 
tions which we have received from our 
friends who are engaged in court re- 
porting, general reporting, public 
stenography, the service of the United 
States Government, etc., ete. Many of 
these inspiring letters are accom- 
panied by specimens of shorthand 
writing which are very creditable in- 


deed. It is our intention to publish 
these specimens and extracts from 
these letters from time to time, as our 
space permits. 

If you are a reporter, a public ste- 
nographer, a civil service employee, 
or an experienced shorthand writer in 
any line of work, consider this your 
department and send in your contribu- 
tion of ideas and experiences, together 
with a page of your notes accom- 


panied by a typewritten key 
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Speech in the House of Representatives—Continued 


‘The key to this plate will he given next month.) 
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‘Ease in Conversation” 
A Review 
UCH an interesting, practical and 
helpful little 
speech has lately come into our hands, 


volume on. correct 
that we cannot forbear to pass it on to 
This book is “Ease in Con- 
versation,” by Emma Churchman Hewitt, 
former the 


As it was published over 


our readers. 


assistant editor of Ladies’ 
llome Journal. 
a year ago, some of our readers may al- 
ready be familiar with it, but those who 
are not and who recognize deficiencies in 
their use of English, could not do better 
than make its acquaintance. 

The book is written in “story form,” 
holds the interest from first to last, and 
is devoid of technical language. There is 
not a dry page in it. It is a book to be 
enjoyed, as well as marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested. 

The “plot” is this: Six bright girls, 
acting on the suggestion of one of their 
number who declares that, “having been 
educated, she would like to be culti- 
vated,” band themselves into a Conversa- 
tion Reform Club. They solicit the ad- 
vice and guidance of a teacher friend liv- 
ing in another city. Each week one of 
the girls writes this friend a letter, which 
is freely criticised in the answer. The 
errors are explained in clear, direct, sim- 
ple language, with keen comments and 
telling illustrations. The reading of the 
letters in open meeting is interspersed 
with the remarks and discussions of the 
members, and considerably enlivened by 
the droll banter of a charming and irre- 
pressible spirit named Philippa. 

As will readily be seen, this plan of 


presenting the principles of acquiring 


ease in conversation, besides holding the 
interest and atention of the reader to a 
remarkable degree, has the additional ad- 


309 


vantage of impressing the points strongly 
upon his mind. The normal mental pro- 
cesses of an average student are worked 
out clearly and naturally. It seems at 
times, indeed, almost as if one were 
“thinking to himself” in print. 

In a striking, and oftentimes amusing, 
manner the faulty and inelegant expres- 
sions which abound in our daily speech 
are analyzed and corrected. Common in- 
stances of slipshod pronunciation are 
pointed out; such as, subjix and objix for 
Sahurdy and 


Tuesday, 


subjects and objects, 


Toosdy for Saturday and 


dremp for dreamed or dreamt, pruins for 
prunes, doun for doing, and others, ad 


nauseam. In the first letter of advice 


written to the club, the teacher says: 


There is nothing which will cause us to secm 
easy in all society, as being easy. And there 
is nothing which will give you this sense of 
ease as the innate knowledge of an ability to 
converse creditably upon the topics of the day 
A remark that ‘“‘we ain’t had no rain for bet- 
ter’n a week,” cannot fail to make cold chills 
run down the back of the average listener “in 
even though it should be made with 
the greatest “ease’’ possible, and with all im- 
aginable ‘‘repose of manner.’ If we are con- 
scious that we look as well as the original ma- 
terial will permit, and that we can talk well, 
there will be no doubt about a feeling of ease 


society,” 


We are desirous of encouraging ste- 
nographers and students of shorthand 
and typewriting to add to their personal 
libraries helpful and practical books on 
English and the other essentials which 
go to equip the efficient stenographer. 
For this reason, we have decided to give 
a copy of “Ease in Conversation” as a 
premium with subscriptions to this maga- 
zine. Formal announcement of the offer 
appears in the advertising pages of this 
issue. Any reader desiring to obtain 
copies of the book without taking ad- 
vantage of the premium offer may do so 
by remitting to the publishers of this 
magazine at the price of fifty cents a 


copy, postpaid. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Great Stone,Face 
(Continued.) 


—who was to bear a resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face, had appeared at last. It seems 
that, many years before, a young man had 
migrated from the valley and settled at a dis- 
tant seaport, where, after getting together a 
little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. 
His name (but I could never learn whether it 
was his real one or a nickname that had grown 
out of his habits and success in life) was 
Gathergold. Being shrewd and active, and en- 
dowed by Providence with that inscrutable fac- 
ulty which develops itself in what the world 
calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich mer- 
chant, and owner of a whole fleet of bulky- 
bottomed ships. All the countries of the globe 
appeared to join hands for the mere purpose 
of adding heap after heap to the mountainous 
accumulation of this one man’s wealth. The 
cold regions of the north, almost within the 
gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent 
him their tribute in the shape of furs; hot 
Africa sifted for him the golden sands of her 
rivers, and gathered up the ivory tusks of her 
great elephants out of the forests, the East 
came bringing him the rich shawls, and spices, 
and teas, and the effulgence of diamonds, and 
the gleaming purity of large pearls. The 
ocean, not to be behindhand with the earth, 
yielded up her mighty whales, that Mr. Gather- 
gold might sell their oil, and make a profit on 
it. Be the original commodity what it might, 
it was gold within his grasp. It might be said 
of him as of Midas in the fable, that whatever 
he touched with his finger immediately glist- 
ened, and grew yellow, and was changed at 
once into sterling metal, or, which suited him 
better, into piles of coin. And when Mr. Gath- 
ergold had become so very rich that it would 
have taken him a hundred years only to count 
his wealth, he bethought himself of his native 
valley and resolved to go back thither, and end 
his days where he was born. With this pur- 
pose in view he sent a skilful architect to 
build him such a palace as should be fit for a 
man of his vast wealth— 


How Rosa Bonheur Got the Wild Horse 


Before she died, Rosa Bonheur, the great 
woman painter, had a_wild-eyed, prancing 
American wild horse, in a comfortable paddock 
on her country place just outside of Paris. 
The horse may be there now, eating his hay, 
growing old in peaceful wildness, and wonder- 
ing just how he got there. 

Rosa Bonheur painted animals. Her famous 
picture of “The Horse Fair’ is one of the 
great animal pictures of the world. She owned 
a fine, fierce lion, and other wild animals. She 
wanted a wild horse, wanted it very badly; 
Lut she couldn’t get one. John Arbuckle had 
known her and bought her pictures for years. 
He gave orders to get a wild horse for her, 
if the wild horse could be got. He had in the 
Far West a horse ranch with six thousand 
horses on it. Occasionally one of the few re- 
maining wild horses wandered in for company 
and mixed up with the tame horses. This 


was a bad thing for the tame horse breed. The 





romantic, interesting and fierce. 
But he is not valuable in front of a street 
car or a carriage. And the foreman of the 
Arbuckle horse ranch willingly took the trouble 


wild horse is 


to catch the wild horse that Rosa Bonheur 
needed, 
Young men now chasing success, old men 


who have chased success hitherto in vain, learn 
how the wise man chased Rosa Bonheur’s wild 
horse. Did he saddle the fastest tame horse 
and gallop madly after the wild horse, swing- 
ing his lasso? Not at all. If he had put one 
hundred men with lassos on the hundred fast- 
est tame horses ,they could not have caught 
that wild horse. A wild horse is wise as well 
as wild. And in a wild country speed and vio- 
lence will not catch him. His instinct in flight 
takes him through rough, hilly ground, full of 
holes and rocks. 


The Commonwealth College 
(Continued. ) 


last five years Harvard has, for the 
first time in her history—excepting war inter- 
ruptions—found her registration diminishing. 
President Eliot has explained it, on the ground 
that Harvard had formerly received a large 
percentage of students from western states, 
who now, owing to the growth and efficiency 
of their state universities, are getting their 
education nearer home. Another item which 
contributes to this transition is that of cost. 
The tuition alone of the average endowed col- 
lege ranges from $100 to $200 a year. The 
president of Columbia University has recently 
recommended that the tuition in that college 
be raised to $250. With but few exceptions, 
where the tuition is nominal, the state univer- 
sities are free to all citizens of the state. The 
tuition alone of the endowed colleges must, in 
the nature of things, keep from college many 


In the 


boys who are eager for its privileges. 
Stories are common of the young men who 
work their way through Yale, Harvard, Cor- 


nell and other colleges. This js praiseworthy, 
though it must be admitted that the state uni- 
versity gives this student the privilege of just 
$100 to $200 worth more of time to study than 
the endowed college can. The endowed col- 
lege, to be sure, frequently makes special dis- 
pensations for its poor student. But this is 
putting him on a basis not shared by his fel- 
low classmen. And even if this were not a 
serious matter in itself, it would still impose 
the penalty of a high tuition fee upon the poor 
Lut eager youth who could get some real and 
helpful training out of a college laboratory, 
but who is neither gifted nor brilliant enough 
to win the special dispensation. 


No American college illustrates better than 
Cornell how the endowed institution, however 
nobly conceived, defeats the true democratism 
it professes, which is possible only to the peo- 
ple’s college. Realizing that the older colleges 
of the east imposed obvious limitations, Ezra 
Cornell established upon his farm, just outside 
of Ithaca, N. Y., a university in which “any 
person can find instruction in any study.” 
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A Practice Plate. 
Wordsigns 

Accepter, acknowledger, arranger, booker, be- 
liever, bringer, caller, corrector, carrier, causer, 
changer, claimer, clearer, collector, creditor, 
dearer, deliverer, director, discounter, effecter, 
follower, finder, friendlier, fuller, giver, gover- 
nor, outer, improver, influencer, instanter, in- 
surer, keeper, kinder, letterer, lighter, looker, 
marketer, mover, namer, obZector, obliger, oc- 
easioner, questioner, referrer, remitter, replier, 
representer, respecter, returner, sender, shipper, 
sider, speaker, stater, stocker, surer, teller, 
termer, thinker, timer, truster, turner, user, 
wisher, valuer, worker. 


Vocabulary 
Absenter, accomplisher, advertiser, answerer, 
beholder, benefiter, calculator, cataloguer, cus- 
tomer, demonstrator, developer, dictator, dis- 
coverer, discusser, endorser, frequenter, ful- 
filler, instituter, manufacturer, moderator, 
numberer, observer, organizer, practicer, re- 
fuser, ruler, striker, successor. 


Ary—Ory 
Obligatory, depository, revolutionary, secre- 
tary, customary, disciplinary, testamentary. 


Joined in Practice 
Bounder, greater, writer, stronger, receiver, 
reporter, employer. 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Continued.) 
heir lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along, the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 





Indispensable 

The next time you find that you are taking 
yourself too seriously, look up the last census 
tables and figure out what proportion of our 
population you represent. It may prove a fear- 
ful shock to your self-esteem, but if the shock 
is great enough to dislodge some of it, you 
will begin to get enough esteem from other 
quarters to make up the loss. We have learned 
to get along very nicely without individuals. 
There was a time when our communities were 
such smal] settlements that certain practical 
people were needed, but the country is getting 
along at such a terrific pace—the universities 
are turning out trained men, and the multipli- 
cation of our industries and businessses is du- 
plicating every type of expert worker—that 
nowadays there isn’t a post we can think of, 





from president to mill boy, for which, with a 
little effort, we can’t find a first-rate substi- 
tute. 

After recovering from the loss of Alexander 
the Great, Julius Caesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and a few others even the prospect of dispens- 
ing with your valuable personality does not oc- 
casion very much alarm. 

Whenever you begin to realize your own tre- 
mendous importance you are losing your sense 
of humor, and the man without an apprecia- 
tion of the ridiculous lacks the safety-valve 
which keeps level-headed persons from making 
fools of themselves. 

You must not mistake personal opinions for 
standard rules. You must not be so satisfied 
with your own judgment that you do not weigh 
its justice. You must not be so busy advising 
others that you can’t pause to ask advice. 
The moment that you take too much stock in 
yourself you will become a laughing stock to 
every one else. 

Nothing really lasts without replacement. 
Whenever a man is contented with what he has 
done, he ceases to be a creative force for the 
world. Unrest is the eternal safeguard—strug- 
gle makes strength—rest, weakness. Every 
year wastes some of the tissues and power and 
skill acquired the year before. Unless you 
constantly restore what your energy consumes 
you lose the dynamics of achievement. 

New precedents are being established in law 
—new discoveries are being made in medicine 
—new systems are being found in _ business, 
every hour of every day of every year. Yes- 
terday’s information will not do for to-mor- 
row’s emergencies, any more than an old key 
will work in a new lock. 

The carpenter throws away his tools when 
they become worn out and rusty. They waste 
too much time. The employer dispenses with 
his helpers the moment they become dulled. 
The pugilist not only trains himself to win, but 
after he gets the belt he exercises just as hard 
to keep it. He knows how many hundreds 
there are who want what he has. And he 
knows that they know that they must be 
stronger than he to wrest it from him. 

Wise men are always afraid that they may 
‘%e bested by their opponents. They prefer to 
overestimate their competitors rather than to 
overestimate themselves. They figure every 
man who opposes them as capable of proving 
the victor. And they fight their fights with 
their power of aggression and defense always 
at the top pitch. There is no security, save 
that which our own viligance and effort gives 
us. As soon as a man acknowledges to him- 
self that he is indispensable—he isn't. 


Business Letters 
Gentlemen: 

As we have not heard from you since making 
our quotation on the 3lst ult., we write to ask 
you if you are in a position to place your or- 
der with us. We would appreciate the favor 
very much and could give it our prompt at- 
tention. We have a nice stock of ware on 
hand, and would be pleased to give you half 
of it. We hope that you will give this matter 
your careful consideration and let us hear from 
you at your earliest convenience. 

Thanking you in advance for the anticipated 
favor, we are, 

Yours truly, 
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Gentlemen: Speech in the House of Representatives 
Kindly advise me if you are in the market (Continued. ) 
for Olio oil or Nutral. It will afford us great Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who agree 
pleasure to quote you from time to time, and with President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
we trust that we may participate in more of ind with the honorable Secretary of State that 
your business. the inevitable tendency of events is toward the 
Would you be interested in another shipment assumption of additional functions by the na- 
of the Indianapolis oil? They have none to tional government. I believe that the question 
offer at present, but we expect to have shortly as to the matters on which Congress should 
and before they are ready to offer we would legislate, outside of constitutional limitations, is 
like to hear from you and be prepared to quote. ore to be decided wholly upon the merits of & 
Thanking you for all past favors, we remain, each question. And I believe that the day has 
Very truly yours, gone by when any subject can be summarily 
tagged “paternalism” and thereby be _ scorn- 


Dear Sir: 

The car of goods ordered from you on 
th arrived this morning. We were very much I should like to ask the gentleman from New 
surprised on opening the car to find that you York if it is paternalism for the national gov- 
had not shipped us what we ordered. The ernment to devote money raised by taxing the 
p.oods we ordered from vou were the very best people of the’ whole country to the improve- 
as they have always been. Instead of shipping ™ent of our navigatle rivers, harbors and so 
us the white grain sugar you have sent us forth? If so; why does he continue to vote 
the brown; instead of the first grade cream  |érse appropriations for these purposes? If 
meal you shipped us the coarse grade. Several not, wherein lies the difference between the 
other things also were not in good condition. national improvement of public waterways and 
We can not accept the goods unless you make public highways? The honorable gentleman 
allowance or exchange these for what we or- may reply that our public road system is one 
dered that concerns only the localities in which these 

Trusting that you will see your way clear reads are situated. But, if that is true, why 
to favor us, we are, r does his state of New York vote to expend 

Yours truly. $50,000,000 for better roads? Why should the 
: paternalistic legislature at Albany appropriate 


the fully dismissed. 


Dear Sir: : " : : funds for Cayuga, Ontario, Wayne and Yates 
Your letter of the 7th received in regard to ‘ounties? Why should not every township or 
the large number of eggs being broken in our farming community in the state of New York 
shipment. We may explain that we do not be left to construct, improve or maintain its 

urderstand how it could have happened unless own roads? 
it was the fault of the railway. Please look up The same question might be asked in regard 
same and let us hear from you at your earliest to véver and hacker improvement Certain of 
a aa a : . ' wo the older and wealthier states could undoubt- 
: e are well supplied with eggs now, and if edly attend to the maintenance of light-houses, 
in need of any you would better write at once the dredging of rivers and harbors, and other 
as there is a great demand for them at pres- work now performed by the national govern- 
ent. Trusting that this matter may be straight- ment within their borders. But I am sure that. 
ened out to your entire satisfaction, we are, taking the country as a whole, this work is 
Yours respectfully, better done under the present federal system 


than if it were relegated to the states directly 
“M a concerned. 

y Pony The gentieman from New York savs that his 

When examinations come. state does not ask for federal aid for road im- 

When I am feeling “mighty dumb.” rrovement. I have looked over the daily list 

It takes you to “make things hum,”’ Of petitions a the Congressional 

My pony! Record and find that there are more petitions 

‘ . from the farmers and other citizens of that 





And before “exams” are through, state in favor of national— 
I would be in quite a “‘stew”’ —_—_— 
Could I not have aid from you, Key to Mr. Scone’s Reporting Notes 
My pony. . 
I was home at that time. 
Many days throughout the year, Q. What time was it when you first saw } 
You have helped my mind to clear. him, saw Loy Boyer? A. Between 8 and 9 
You have helped my thoughts to cheer, o’clock in the evening; I don’t know the exact 
My pony; time. 
Q. Where was Loy 3over when vou first 
For without your help I'd go saw him? A. Lying on the floor of the office 
From this school quite filled with wove near the front door. 
For I'd surely “flunk,” I know, Q. What was his condition? A. Well, he 
My pony. was in bad shape at the time; he was bleed- 


ing at the mouth and head and so forth, at 
that time when I first saw him. 

Q. What did you do? <A. I got him ona 
lounge, or cot rather, and examined him, ex- 
amined the condition he was in, and washed 


But, when on some distant day. 

When from school I’m far away, 

From this school of work and play, 
My pony; 


Talking of my school life gay, him up. 
If a friend asks: ‘‘Did it pay?” Q. What did you find when you examined 
Then, oh, what am I to say, him? A. I found his right arm fractured be- 


My pony? low the elbow near the elbow and his 








